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The Week. 


HE seandalabout the American Commissioners at Vienna has ended 

in the suspension of them all, including General Van Buren, 

the chief, and the appointment of a new board, consisting of Messrs. 
W. T. Blodgett, Le Grand B. Cannon, Theodore Roosevelt, and J. S. 
Schultz. The plain truth of the matter is, that it is these gentlemen, 
or persons like them, who should have been appointed originally. 
The American Department will now be managed by them in a 
creditable manner, and they are creditable and proper representa- 
tives of American industry; but they cannot relieve us of the dis- 
grace wrought by their predecessors. The “ European despots,” we 
need hardly say, are enjoying it highly; and the German press is 
rolling it under its tongue as a sweet morsel—and with how many 
such morsels we have furnished the scoffers of late! The 
trouble has all arisen, we need hardly say, as usual, from “ politics.” 
In spite of the “reform” of the civil service, the work of gross 
jobbery goes on. We should be sorry to believe that General Van 
Buren has been guilty of any connivance at the sale of the commis- 





sioncrships; at the same time, the selection of him for the chief | 


place on the Commission was inexplicable. 
nection with American art, science, literature, industry, or com- 
merece, and represents no American institution except the stump. His 
assistants are mainly small politicians, who “ worked” during the 
summer, or traders “fon the make.” Forinstance, one of them from 
the great city of Philadelphia is an ex-collector of delinquent taxes, 
and, as the Public Ledger well remarks, “fancy a consultation be- 
tween [great representatives of European science and industry] the 
Krupps, Frauenhofers, and Bessemers, and Siemenses, and Bunsens, 
Tyndalls and Brasseys and Mundellas,” and this poor “ worker.” 
In the meantime, “chaos” prevails in the American Department 
at Vienna, and the old Commissioners refuse to surrender their 
official papers to the new. 


He has no special con- | 





The Treasury Department has, in self-defence, published the | 


correspondence relating to the Phelps-Dodge affair. There is no- 
thing new in it, except the report of the detective or “Special Agent,” 
as he is called, Mr. Jayne, and that of District Attorney Bliss. Mr. 
Jayne’s letter is highly rhetorical, amusingly so when one remem- 
bers that his share of the sum extracted from the Dodges is $22,523, 


which is very good pay in these times for one little job. 


in a climax which ought to find a place in the ‘School Readers. 
He says he discovered in the possession of the firm “ certain papers, 
purporting to be copies of invoices from the manufacturers of the 
goods,” which differed from the invoices filed with the Custom- 
house, in regard to the prices paid, from threepence to four shillings 
per package ; “in omitting in many cases the additional charge per 
package from the Custom-house invoice”; and ‘in omitting from 
the Custom-house or Consular invoice the cost of transportation 
from Wales, the place of delivery, to Liverpool, the place of ship- 
tent.” If, he says, the same violations of law were practised by the 
tirm in all their importations, the loss to the Government would be 
about $15,000 a year. The loss which has been proved, however, 
is all told only $3,000, and this, Mr. Davis says, was more than 
covered by the losses of the Dodges to the Government under their 
own rule. Mr. Davis, who was District Attorney when the proceed- 


ings began, declared his belief that no fraud was intended, in this 
differing from the worthy Jayne, who had no more doubt about the | 
guilty intent than about his own existence, 


| still continues, but, as we suppose, the large majority of both 
| Houses have made off with the spoils in spite of the threatening of 


But Mr. Davis went on the bench at an early stage in the pi 
ceedings, and was succeeded by Mr. George Bliss, whose share in 


the prize is also $22,583. He simply repeats the faets as they appear 


in evidence, expresses his belief in the frauds, but not with 
any great carnestness, and announces that the amount 


legally forfeited is $1,726,060, but he advises the Secretary not to 
go before the Court with his claim, ‘inasmuch as he beheved it 
would be exceedingly difficult to obtain a verdict for the 
claimed,” it being ‘so enormous in comparison with the undervalu- 
ation andfraud.” The total amount of duties lost to the Government 
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is, he says, $1,664 Gs, so, like a prudent man, he urges the aecept 


oMmaonne 
adImMount 


ance of the offer made by the Dodges to compromise for S27 1,017 28. 
The anxiety of Jayne lest this offer should be 
lose his money, is very comical. He urges 
reasong, which he givesseriatim with great naivete : 
sum would more than reimburse the Government” 
and leftasmall fortune to the informer, and to Messrs. 
Arthur, and Sharpe besides); (2) beeause ** the 
large number of partners, and the uncertainty of human affairs, gaken 
in connection with the unavoidable delays of the law, 
gument in favor of acceptance "—(a somewhat cloudy stateme 
meaning apparently that Mr. Jayne takes asombre view of thi e, 
and hates litigation, and likes cash payments) ; and (3) ** beeause thi 
intent of the law would thus be fulfilled.” In short, he wanted the thi 
settled up, first because it was profitable, and next because it Was 
right. ‘The compromise was finally made, and S271,017 28 paid 
over by the Dodges. Of this the Government gets one-half, the knay- 
ish clerk who acted as informer, and who ought to be in the peni- 
tentiary, actually gets $67,754 31, and the rest is divided between 
the District Attorney and the leading Custom-house officials. What 
a business for a civilized and Christian Government to be engaged 
in! 


refused, and he th 

its acceptance for three 
(1) be ause the 
(of course tt did, 
Bliss, Jayne, 


lirm is compos 


is ast 


A very slow-dropping fire of refusals to take the “back pay 
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the newspapers. One Massachusetts journal advises Mr. b. PF. 
Butler just to run for governor, that’s all, and see * how he 
laid out and covered over.” Senator Schurz, who has always con- 
temned this barefaced “ steal,” Mr. Cox, and Mr. Peters, 
of Maine, are the latest gentlemen we have heard of who have re- 


will be 


we ae 


turned the money to the Treasury, and something like forty senat- 


In his | 
eagerness and excitement over the prospect, he in one place indulges | 
b 


ee 


ors and members, all told, are known to have refused to put it into 
their pockets; but of these several have discovered some bhocus- 
pocus device for placing it where they fancy it will do most good to 
themselves in the political future. We to al 
more amusing and equally honest and honorable course of one of 
their Minnesota colleagues. He lobbied like a spring beaver in 
favor of the appropriation; then he gallantly and virtuously voted 
against it like a man; and finally, as soon as ii passed, he tele- 
graphed home, where they had been digging the cellar of a new 
house for him, that “ they had better begin to haul sand.” 


7 
commend such the 


General Garfield, who was severely censured and called on to 
resign by a formal resolution at a convention of his constituents, for 
his course in voting for the retroactive salary bill, has published a 
long defence of himself, which is, in substance, that he had charge 


= , ; ae ie : 
| of the Legislative Appropriation Bill; that he resisted the attempt 
| to attach the salary clause to it by every means in his power in the 


steadily, but constantly finding himself 
that in the Conference Committee, 


House, voting against it 
overborne by heavy majorities ; 
of which he was chairman, he opposed it again, but was again beaten ; 
that he had then no alternative but to abandon the bill to Butler, 
and go into the House and try and secure its defeat; that had he 
done so and succeeded. an extra session of Congress would have 








24 


hoon made necessary, entailing far greater expense than “ the grab,” 
and opening the way once more to an unusual amount of dangerous 
legislation such as the refunding of the cotton tax, a large number 
of doubtful “ elaims,” and leading to the defeat of the first success- 
ful attempt to bring the Pacific Railroad to proper accountability. 
lie, therefore, devoted himself to making the bill as it stood as 
wood, or rather as harmless, as possible, and secured the addition 
of the clause deducting mileage from ‘the grab.” There is cer- 
tainly nothing in all this to destroy confidence in General Garfield’s 
integrity or usefulness, though we are satisfied he was mistaken as 
to his duty. Some such great shock or protest as the defeat.of the 
Appropriation Bill on a question of common honesty, would have 
been valuable in a way not to be estimated in dollars and cents; and 
had General Garfield fought for it, he would have rendered the 
country the highest service in his power. But he has not shared 
personally in the plunder, and he has too many years of usefulness 
and honor behind him, and has shown himself on too many occa- 
sions one of the few Congressmen on whom the eye of an American 
citizen can rest with satisfaction, to be lightly laid on the shelf by 
auy constituency. 


The so-called Governor of Louisiana, Kellogg, has recently ad- 
dressed to the so-called Attorney-General a letter, which must 
appear a very ill-considered document, even in the eyes of those 
persons who feel compelled to give Kellogg, at a safe distance, their 
political countenance aud support. How ean he be justified in mak- 
ing the insinuation that the late massacre in Grant Parish was ‘ di- 
rectly planned and ordered by this man [McEnery] and his associ- 
ates”? This charge, levelled against a respectable gentleman, is 
merely atrocious ; and is seen to be more so when accounts more trust- 
worthy than it is reasonable to expect from Kellogg make it high- 
ly probable that the trouble had for a principal cause Kellogg’s own 
nerveless and profligate attempt to conciliate his political enemies 
by dividing certificates of election among them and his friends, re- 
gardless of which of them in a given case had been “ elected.” If 
the massacre was not planned and ordered by McEnery and his 
friends, says Kellogg, it was at all events “the result of their 
treasonable acts against the State government.” The said State 
vovernment, be it remembered, is Kellogg’s, and the one which was 
pronounced, even by Senator Morton and his committee, to have 
been set up by the merest usurpation of power. It will strike most 
people that, under the circumstances, there is a good degree of im- 
pudence in Kellogg’s directing his Attorney-General to proceed to 
the prosecution of MeEnery for treason, but this is what he has 


done. 


MeEnery, on his part, has been making a three hours’ 
speech at Monroe (April 19), in which he explained his views 
and intentions. Most that he said was not new, but some of 
his remarks are interesting. Kellogg, he says, in the course 
of three weeks appointed three sheriffs of Grant Parish. The 
negroes were extremely dissatisfied with his action. For twenty 
days the town of Colfax was in the hands of rioters, and the “ de 
ficto Governor of Louisiana” could not take it away from them, 
while the militia which he, McEnery, would have called out would 
undoubtedly have respected the orders of a government based on 
the people’s will, and not on intimidation, and the outrages would 
have been prevented. Mr. McEnery then advised peaceful resist- 
ance under the forms of law to the Kellogg tax-collectors, and 
assured his hearers that, refusing to pay taxes and being proceeded 
against for the non-payment, their cases could be carried up to the 
United States Supreme Court, which would not decide against 
them. He was every day, he said, in receipt of assurances from the 
North which made him confident that the State would receive jus- 
tice at the next session of Congress—a confidence which may not 
be misplaced ; but we fear. Governor Converse, of Vermont, has, we 
see, cautiously expressed to Mr. McEnery his regrets that Louisiana 
is in so much trouble, and the Texas and Kentucky Legislatures 
have with more decision taken the same ground. But there has 
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not been any just and proper public expression at the North of 
our opinion of the proceedings of this Kellogg gang of tenth-rate 
politicians who have seized on the State. They are left undisturbed. 
And cui bono ? 


Within the past few years the prosperity of Boston has been 
steadily increasing. Although the magnificent promises of the 
Hartford and Erie Railroad about “ bringing the products of the 
West to deep water” were not carried out, ether railroads have 
been bringing them instead. The Boston and Albany line, for in- 
stance, which in 1860 transported eastward 833,000 tons of freight, 
brought 2,000,000 in 1872. This year the Hoosac ‘Tunnel will be 
completed, if nothing goes wrong, and vast expectations are in- 
dulged in by schemers, and operators, and railroad men as to the 
effect of the opening. The $12,000,000 and the quarter of a cen- 
tury’s labor expended in building the tunnel would certainly not 
have been thrown away if the result of it should be as is now pre- 
dicted, to transfer the Russian grain trade from Odessa to Boston, 
the Western grain trade from New York to Boston, and in the end, 
perhaps, to reduce New York itself to the condition of a howling 
wilderness. One of the seers, who has been lifting up his voice on 
the subject, says: ‘‘ We shall do what is right when we occupy the 
position God has given us, and bring this little city, worthy of the 
Puritans and the Pilgrims, worthy of Massachusetts,-to stand on 
the great line between Asia and Europe. I do believe it; I know 
it is so, and believing and knowing it, I cannot keep still. It is 
this that moves me.” Several ways of doing this have been sug- 
gested, one of which—-the State ownership of the tunnel lines—we 
referred to a few weeks since. The exact amount of advantage over 
New York which this road will give Boston we should be glad to 
communicate to the public if we knew ourselves. 

Mr. Lowe’s financial statement is the great topic of the English 
newspapers received by the last mail. We gave some weeks ago the 
principal points of it, as regards the amount of the receipts and 
expenditure. He announced a surplus of $30,000,000, in the past 
year. The public debt has been reduced by $92,400,000 since 
1369, and of this amount $34,305,000 within the past year. During 
the coming year he estimates that the customs duties will be 
$105,155,000. The tax on spirits is estimated at $95,000,000, a 
formidable amount, and one likely to exert an increasing and per- 
nicious influence on English politics. When Sir Robert Peel imposed 
the income tax, thirty years ago, it was estimated that it would pro- 
duce $3,640,000 for every penny to the pound sterling imposed (or 
every cent to $] 20). It now proves that for every penny to the 
pound imposed it yields $5,000,000 more than it did then. The 


duties are to be again lowered during the coming year—the sugar 


duty by one-half; the income tax by one penny in the pound. Neither 
the bad harvest, nor the strikes, nor the political disturbances in 
France and Spain have affected the revenue. The enormous sum 
raised by taxes on the sale of spirituous liquors of course argues the 
existence of prodigious intemperance, as well as moderate drinking, 
and is likely to give the “liquor question ” an importance in Eng- 
land it has never had elsewhere, and it will have a fiscal bearing of 
the first order. Mr. Lowe admits, indeed, that a large part of the 
increase of the revenue during the past year has been due to increased 
consumption of spirits by the working-classes, and this in turn was 
due to the high wages consequent on great business activity. 


The Australian colonies have at length come to an understand- 
ing with the Home Government upon a subject which has furnished 
a bone of contention between them for many years. The Austra- 
lian politicians are nearly all protectionists, and share the con- 
tempt of some of ours for Adam Smith, whom they. do not consider 
‘‘a practical man”; but they are, in one respect, a great deal more 
sensible and logical than our protectionists. They, for instance, are 
never guilty of such amazing folly as maintaining that free trade be- 
tween Vermont and Massachusetts isa great blessing, and, in the same 
breath, that free trade between Vermont and Canada would be a great 
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curse. What they say is that free trade between two political com- 
munities, whether they fly the same flag or not, is mischievous, which 
is good honest doctrine, which one can understand and respect. 
Each of the various Australian colonies has, therefore, always 
clamored for permission to tax imports from the others, so as to 
protect ‘‘ home industry,” but never could get it tillnow. ‘The Im- 
perial Government has at last yielded, however, and a bill is be- 
fore Parliament permitting each colony to regulate its customs as it 
pleases, provided it imposes no differential duty ou the goods of any 
country, and veither imposes nor remits duties in contravention of 
subsisting commercial treaties between Great Britain and other for- 
eign powers. They will now all have a delightful time keeping out 
each other’s odious products, and building up their own workingmen, 
or, in other words, trying to do away with the effects of steam, 
machinery, telegraphy, and nearly all other recent achievements of 
material civilization. 


There is more troub:e impending in England on the question of 
neutral duties. A considerable section of English ‘“ society ” sympa- 
thizes with the Spanish Carlists, partiy because their cause is the 
cause of “gentlemen,” like that of the Confederates, and partly— 
though only a small number of persons is atleeted by this consider- 
ation—because it is the cause of the Chureh. So a committee has 
been formed, and has begun to solicit subseriptions in aid of the Carl- 
ist treasury through advertisements in the Catholic newspapers in 
London, and the Spanish Minister, doubtless having the memory of 
the American war in his mind, has complained of the performance to 
the Government as one which ought not to be tolerated within the 
limits of a friendly state. Whereupon the matter was referred to 
the law officers of the crown for their opinion, and that opinion is, 
“that the advertisement being a request for gifts, though a contract 
for the purpose would be illegal and not capable of being enforced 
in an English court, it did not amount to any infraction of the law 
at all.” It appears, however, that a precisely similar case arose 
during the Greek war of independence, fifty years ago, and the 
opinion of the King’s Advocate, of the Attorney-General, and ot 
the Solicitor-General (Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst) was 
taken upon it, aud they advised Mr. Canning that subscriptions 
raised by citizens of a friendly state for the purpose of aiding the 
operations of one belligerent against another, ‘‘ were inconsistent 
with neutrality and contrary to the law of nations,” and that pre- 
tended loans at low rates of interest would fall within the same cate- 
gory, but they acknowledged that they did not well see how such 
offences were to be punished, owing to the difficulty of proof. Since 
then, subscriptions of this kind have been made in aid of various 
“causes,” some popular and some reactionary, but no prosecution 
has been attempted or apparently even thought of. The stir in the 
present case is doubtless the result of the trouble with this country. 
The London Spectator has, apropos of the atfair, some words of 
earnest and much-needed warning to sympathizers in foreign 
quarrels, and they are words which many people out of as well as 
in England would do well to listen to. It points out with great 
force the wrong and inexpediency of meddling at all in disputes 
which you do not thoroughly understand, as is the case with nearly 
all internal disputes of foreign nations, and, above all, of encourag- 
ing people to overturn established governments, or engage in civil 
war, by “‘ hailing” them or lending them money, when you do not 
intend to run any risk yourself, but only to look on and enjoy the 
fun, or when you know perfectly well that your opinion about the 
merits of the quarrel, or its probable result, is not worth five cents, 


Affairs in Spain seem to grow more lively, but also more hopeless. 
The Committee of Permanence left by the Cortes, in imitation of 
that of Versailles, to look after the Government during the recess, 
has got into a quarrel with the Executive for having appointed 
Seftor Pi y Margall Minister of the Interior ad interim, in place of 
Sefior Figueras, who had taken leave of absence in consequence of 
the death of his wife. The accounts of what followed are not 
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very clear, but Marshal Serrano appears to have taken it into his 
head to try a coup de main against the Government, in the interest 


| of the Committee, but the troops refused to follow him, and some 


volunteers, who did the cause of the Committee, were 
soon after compelled to lay down their arms by a force of regular 
artillery. The Government then dissolved the Conimittee, which is 
of course of itself a revolutionary act, but the ** Reds” were not 


altogether satisfied with this, and, as they distrust everybody, they 


espouse 


appear to have taken possession of the city, with the view of guard 
ing against any further * reactionary “attempts. ‘The Executive is not 
able to gainsay them, because it has no troops on which it ean rely, 
and is indeed in a state of pitiable helplessness, aggravated by the 
complete emptiness of the treasury and the total extinction for the 
present of the public credit. Senor Castelar appears to be coming 
to his senses a little, and is satisfied now that the abolition of the 
conscription was not such a fine thing after all. Accordingly, he 
wishes to compromise with the artillery officers, and get them back 
into the army as the nucleus of a reorganized They are ot 
were the élite of the Spanish army, the best born, best educated, 
and best disciplined, and the strength of their esprit de 


force. 


Corps WAN 
be interred from the fact, that since their resignation, on the appeint 
ment of General Hidalgo to the command in Calatonia, the richer 
ones have supported their poorer brethren out of their own pockets 
They are now all lost to the Government, and are probably leaning 
to Don Carlos, who, if he is not gaining ground 
ing it. 


, is certainly not los 


The correspondent of the London Times reproduces the leading 
article of a newspaper published at Madrid, which, before the days 
of the French Commune, would have been considered a heax, but 
now seems probable enough. It professes to be the organ of the Sans 
Culottes, or “The Shirtless” (Los Deseamisados), and this is thei 
programme : 


‘Anarehy is our only formula. Everything for everybody (ede para 
todos), from Power even to Woman. From this beautous disorder, or rather 
orderiy disorder, true harmony will spring. The earth and its products being 
the property of all, robbery, usury, and avarice will cease. With the destruc 
tion of the family tie and the establishment of Free Love, public and private 
prostitution will conclude, and the ideal of the Greek legislator be realized, 
in which the youngshall respect aud love their elders, seeing in each old man 
a father, and in each woman a mother ora sister. Getting rid of the bug 
bear called God ( Dios), and reducing His mission to affright the children, 
there will termituate those industries called religions, which only serve to 
feed the mountebauks ( farsdnies), as Dupuy ealls them, the curas (priests), 
whose mission is reduced to deceive and trick the foolish 

* This is our programme: but, before putting it 
sary society should be puritied. A blood-letting 
short, but grand and extraordinary. The putrid branches of the social tree 
must be cut off that it may grow vigorous and healthy. 

* These are our desires and aspirations ; and, now that you know them, 
tremble, ve bourgeois, for your tyranny is coming to an end! Make way for 
the shirtless (descamisados)! Our Blick Fiag is wnturled. War to the 
family! War to property! War against God!” 


into practice, it 1s neces 


sangria) is essential— 


The election in Paris,so much talked of, has at last come off, 
and has resulted in the defeat of the Government candidate, M. de 
témusat, and also of the Conservative, Baron stoftel, and the elec- 
tion of M. Baroedet, the ex-Mayor of Lyons, and a furious Radical 


adventurer, who figured prominently in the worst excesses of the 


Reds in that city during the war. The two moderate candidates 
between them only polled 152,500 against Baredet’s 16,000. This 
result is undoubtedly the rebuke of the Paris Radicals to Thiers for 
the course of the Government towards Lyons, and as such he has 
doubtless received it, but he has a remarkable capacity for not 
being troubled, and probably hardly expected a majority in Paris, 
where the Radicals atter all have only about half the vote. Of seven 
other elections to fill vacancies in the Chamber, the Radicals have 
triumphed in the Departments of Jura, Corréze, and Marne, but in 
Morbihan the Conservatives, as might have been expected, have 
carried the day. The general result is that one Legitimist, four 
Republicans (Conservative), and three Radicals have been elected. 
A modification of the ministry is said to be a probable resuli, M. de 
Rémusat, Léon Say, and Jules Simon going out; but this is made 
doubtful by M. Thiers’s self-confidence and obstinacy. 














TRANSPORTATION AND THE TARIFF. 
lis greatly to be hoped that the Western farmers, who are now so 
[ much roused against the railroad corporations, and are making 
ich a formidable show of “ Granges,” will come to some conelusion 
before long as to what they want, and put it down on paper ina practi- 
cable shape; otherwise the movement will die out like the Know- 
Nothing movement, some phases of which it already resembles, 


leaving the corporations stronger and more tyrannical than ever. 


Thus far, nothing in the shape of a policy worthy the attention of 


intelligent men has been produced. What the farmers’ grievances 
are we ali know; now let us have the remedy in black and white, 
and inaform which will bear expression in legisiation. It is hardly 
worthy of sensible business men, such as the great body of the West- 
ern farmers are, to go on pouring forth vague declamation against 
‘heartless monopolists,” like the complaints of a meeting of a 
trades-union or of a woman’s-rights convention. Nor is the plan of 
having ‘reasonable rates” of freight—or, in other words, the cost 
of transportation—fixed by a jury or a commission, which has been 
adopted in Ilinois, very creditable to the intelligence of men who 
like to sell their wheat and cattle at the market rate. We have 
had enough in all conscience, during the last fifteen years, of at- 


tempts to set things to rights by the aid of mediwval expedients. It | 


is time that we once more began to go forward again, and tried to 
profit by the experience of past ages instead of copying it. 


The farmers’ uprising, undoubtedly, whether it be well or ill | 


managed—whether it grow in its present shape into a real political 
organization, with a policy and platform, or pass through a cloud of 
rhetoric into something new—is, as we ventured to predict a fort- 
night ago, “one of the early skirmishes of the impending war, 
which, unless we greatly err, is destined to produce industrial, so- 
cial, and, above all, political changes in this country of the most 
startling description.” It is important enough already to make the 
discussion now raging in some of our Eastern papers, as to what the 
Republican party or the Democratic party ought to do next, seem 
almost puerile. But the new movement will not become a real politi- 
eal foree until it is based on a calm and rational view of the facts of 
the situation. First and foremost among these is the difficulty of 
successfully managing a great railroad. ‘This does not seem, perhaps, 
very formidable to an excited orator at an anti-monopoly meeting, 
but it is nevertheless, in the eyes of a rational man, one of the most 
difficult feats of modern civilization. It is indeed so difficult that the 
supply of persons equal to the task is, in this or any other country, 
very small. Cheap transportation might doubtless be obtained by 
the States at once by an amendment to the Constitution which 
would enable them to seize on all the railroads, and compel the 
managers to work them at low rates. But cheap and safe transport— 
if, indeed, there be any cheap transportation which is not also safe— 
cannot be permanently secured by either the Government or corpora- 
tions without good management. Now, what does the good manage- 
ment of a railroad mean? It means, in the first place, the selection 
of a small army of employees, for a great variety of duties, requiring 
the utmost honesty, fidelity, exactness, and punctuality; and the 
maintenance of discipline in this army, by day and by night, in 
winter and summer, over a live of hundreds of miles, year after 
year. It means, in the second place, the purchase in the best mar- 
ket of vast quantities of supplies of all kinds for buildings, track, 
and rolling-stock, and the appropriation of each article to its proper 
purpose with the least possible amount of misuse or waste. If means, 
in the third place, the running of hundreds of trains daily and 
nightly in such manner “and with such aeceuracy and pune- 
tuality that there shall be no collisions, and no lagging, and 
sich forethought that no wheel, or rail, or bridge shall prove de- 
feccive. This great, indeed we might almost say wonderful, work 
has come, by a sort of process of natural selection, to be com- 
mitted to the hands of what is perhaps the ablest body of men in 
the United States. It is among them, and not in Congress or the 
State legislatures, that our real statesmen, and commanders, and 
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financiers are to be found. They are by no meaus, in all } gradually beguiled the industrial chiefs into looking on the country, not 
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respects, an admirable body of men; their influence in polities. 
we hold to be bad, and almost wholly bad; but they do 
their own work, for which they are responsible before the 
world, admirably well. Their business is to conduct their 
roads carefully and profitably, and this they do; it is not their 
business to legislate wisely for the people of the United States, 
and this they neither do nor make any pretence of doing ; and when we 
hear of their having corrupted a legislature, or bought up a judge, 
the blame lies not so much with them as with those who provide 
cheap and nasty legislators and judges. The purity of the legisla- 
ture and the bench is our aflair; the welfare of “the road” is the 
affair of the manager. 

Now, the motive which influences them in giving themselves up 
to the direction of railroads is simply love of administration and 
love of money. These are perhaps low motives, but they are the 
motives by which nearly all the business of the world is done. 
There is in the present state of, human nature no substitute for 
them. If, therefore, we were to interfere with the management of 
railroads to such a degree as to deprive their owners of the control 
of them, and of the power of making money out of them, the first 
result would be a rapid diversion of the talent and capital now en- 
gaged in running them to other pursuits. There is hardly any more 
doubt about this than about the composition of water. If the state 
began to meddle much with the cost of transportation and the re- 
gulation of traffic, no enterprising man would continue to hold rail- 
road stock, or to work a road under the inspection of boards of 
politicians. He would sell out and withdraw. If the state then 
guaranteed a certain rate of interest on capital invested in railroads, 
a large class of “ prudent investors,” trustees, widows, spinsters, 
and elderly men retired from business, would doubtless keep their 
funds in them, as they do in Federal and State securities and city 
bonds ; but this class does not supply administrative talent. It would 
probably not produce one man capable of operating a hundred- 
mile road, so that the management of the roads would have to be 
taken by the State itself; or, in other words, by the dozen cunning- 
looking gentlemen who meet in seedy black clothes in hotel parlors 
a few weeks before election, and call themselves “The People.” 
We presume there are but few persons still enthusiastic enough to 
believe that these persons or their agents, however they might succeed 
with one road in each State, such as Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr. proposes 
they should carry on, would be capable of taking charge of the entire 
railroad system of the United States. Let those who are dissa- 
tisfied with Scott’s or Vanderbilt’s railroad service, think of 
what Tom Murphy’s would be. In short, whatever the defect or 
inconvenience of our present system of having our transportation 
done by private enterprise, there is no substitute for it possible. A 
very large proportion of the talent of the country is now engaged in 
it, and we cannot afford to drive it away by undue state interfer- 
ence. In other words, the state could not provide as cheap and safe 
carriage as we now have by any process within its reach, or likely 
to be within its reach, and the extension of state activity would, in 
the present and probable condition of our politics, be simply an in- 
crease of the material out of which our Murphys, Ameses, Caseys, 
and Butlers are made. 


If the Western farmers will look a little more deeply into the 
matter, they will see that the remedy lies not in more State interfe- 
rence, but in less; that what has most contributed to bring the class 
of men who are engaged in the conduct of the great industrial enter 
prises of the community (and with whose services it cannot 
dispense, into a position of hostility to it) and make them a source of 
political corruption, is spegial legislation, or, in other words, legis - 
lation bestowing special privileges on particular sets of persons. 
The system of passing acts giving the control of the market to per- 
sons engaged in the production of certain articles, is one which no 
community in our day has virtue enough toresist. It has, in our case, 
not only debauched Congressmen and converted them into the 
hangers-on or paid agents of the great industrial chiefs, but it has 
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so much as a political organization with laws to be obeyed and rights | that the demand was at once resented, and its auther treaced us he 


to be respected, as a field of speculation to be exploited. 
worked, too, a complete and corrupting alliance between the great 
railroad managers and the great manufacturers, by which money 
helps money, and every legislature in the country—as might be ex- 
pected, that of Pennsylvania especially—is filled with the henchmen 
of the combination, and bound to do their bidding, and made as im- 
pervious to public opinion, or indeed any outside influences of an 
honest sort, as a parcel of plate-layers or ticket-agents. If the 
farmers wish to break this combination up, and bring back our 
great operators into just relations to the community, they must strike 
at the sources of what is corrupt in their power, and first among 
these is tariff legislation and all its appendages. In _ cther 
words, the question of transportation is part and parcel of 
the tariff question, and cannot be dealt with apart from it. 
Transportation is made dear by the dearness of supplies; that is 
to say, the railroads are taxed enormously, and through the 
railroads the farmers, for the benefit of special industries. There 
can be no cheap transportation without cheap iron, cheap ears, 
cheap stations; and, what is more, there can be no markets for 
American produce abroad so long as the sale of all foreign commo- 
dities, except gold, is made as difficult as high duties and vexatious 
custom-house regulations can make it. Agricultural produce at 
the West is now a glut; it must become more and more of a glut, 
if either more railroads are opened or the cost of transportation on 
the present roads is diminished, as long as new markets are not 
provided, or, in other words, as long as access to the crowded regions 
of the Old World is artiticially impeded. Of course there may come 
a time when there will be population enough in the West to eat up 
all its corn and pork; but, at the present rate of agricultural and 
railroad development, this will not be witnessed by either the pre- 
sent generation or the next, and the cry of the “ Granges” ought to 
be for a clearing of the outlets to the Old World in all ways. To 
secure this, it is not enough to cheapen transportation; we have to 
offer a market to the foreigner for his commodities in order to get 
him to take ours. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ELEMENT IN THE CASE OF 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 

I\HE case of Phelps, Dodge & Co. is certainly destined to become 

a cause célébre in our mercantile history; and, if we are not 
much mistaken, will, by awakening public attention to the charac- 
ter of the laws and the fiscal policy under which the business of the 
country is transacted, exert an important influence also upon our 
political future. The statement of their difficulties with the Goy- 
ernment, which the firm has recently pubiished, is a document so 
remarkablé, that were it not for the accompanying confirmatory 
letters of the late United States District Attorney, Hon. Noah 
Davis, and the Special Treasury Agent, Mr. Jayne, the alleged facts 
would seem almost incredible; and yet the concurrent cireum- 
stances of the case which have not been publicly related, and the 
deductions which a review of the whole affair legitimately warrants, 
are if anything still more extraordinary. 

During the past summer a contract was being negotiated by the 
house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. with certain manufacturers in Europe 
for the purchase of the entire annual product of a specialty of metal 
fabrication ; and as the project, from the amount of capital involved, 
was one of no little risk and of great importance, the entire discussion 
and correspondence relative to it were made in the highest degree 
confidential, and a member of the firm ultimately sent abroad to 
perfect and complete the arrangements. But the steamer which 
bore him had hardly taken its departure when the firm was waited 
upon by a competitor in business, who, after making known his ac- 
quaintance with the proposed contract and its conditions, as well as 
the sailing of the partner referred to, preferred a demand for partici- 
pation for himself and others in the enterprise, accompanying it at 
the same time with a threat that unless the terms were accepted 
“he would burst the whole business.” It is enly necessary to say 


It has | 
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deserved. But the revelation that what were suppesed to be busi- 
ness secrets in the finn had become known, and the further taet that 
an attempt was subsequently made in Europe to make good the 
threat uttered, led to an investigation; when if was ascertained 
that for some time previous it had been the practice of several 
reputed respectable New York metal-brokers and merchants to visit 
the store of Phelps, Dodge & Co., secretly and at night, for the 
purpose of inspecting their letter-books and invoices—acission 
being given them by dishonest clerks and watehmen, who had been 
bribed to betray their employers’ interests. 

An arrest and prosecution of at least one of the principals con- 
cerned in this disgraceful transaction immediately followed; but as 
it was shown that admission to the store was allowed by the agents 
of the firm, and as it could not be proved that any article had been 
feloniously removed from the premises, no specific eriminal efenee, 
for which punishment might be awarded, could be established. 
But in the course of the trial it came to light that among the em- 
ployees who had been guilty, from mereenary motives, of betraying 
the trust confided to them, was aclerk who, to the sin of dishonesty, 
added the deeper one of ingratitude. This man, a ereole French- 
man or Spaniard, of supposed West India origin, had been given 
employment in the outset, when not needed, by a member cf the 
firm, simply out of compassion for his utter poverty and friendless- 
ness; and had subsequently been educated, promoted on 2 liberal 
salary to the position of assistant invoice clerk, and even retained 
in position when ill-health had almost entirely incapacitated him 
for any useful and efficient service. This raseal, for such is the only 
proper term that can be applied to him-——who, by the way, it should 
be stated, had gained admission to the store at night under the plea 
of serving his employers by bringing up his arrears of copying-—fore- 
seeing as the result of the legal investigation that his own dismissal 
from employment would be one certain issue, took immediate steps 
to secure himself against any contingent detriment by assuming | 
the réle of an informer; and having in his capacity as assistant 
clerk become acquainted with certain invoice irregularities, in 
place, as was his duty, of informing his employers, be stole the docu- 
ments in question, and put himself in communication with the Cus- 
tom-house officials. 

As to the manner in which he operated to make his stolen capital 
available, it is suflicient to say that men of high standing in the 
legal profession were only too ready to engage, for a share in the 
spoils, in the work of hunting down an old and leading firm of New 
York merchants, and by such the ease was worked up and placed 
in the hands of the Custom-house detectives. 

Now, whether the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. were or were not 
engaged in an attempt to defraud the revenue, is a question whieh 
we do not here propose to discuss. But we simply draw a picture 
of the events that preceded their accusation and arraignment, and 
ask our readers and the public to take a good look at it, and then 
ask themselves how long a community which tolerates such a dry- 
rot of all manliness can legitimately profess to be moral or even civi- 
lized?) Or, in the face of such precedents, what probability is there 
of New York City speedily becoming the commercial centre of the 
world’s exchanges, the continued recipient of foreign capital, or an 
entrepot of the commerce of all nations? 

But if the relation of private parties to this case has been most 
extraordinary, the position of the Government, both in respect to the 
law and its administration, in this same matter, has been no less 
singular. And in saying this we by no means intend to refleet on 
the course of the minor officers of the revenue, who play the part of 
prosecutors and detectives. The law under which they act-is per- 
missive, if not mandatory; and when the end in view is pecuniary 
gain, human nature is pretty certain to run in similar channels, 
whether it be enthroned in the Custom-house, presides over «a 
Chatham-Street ‘loan office,” or rides on 4 red cart in the person 
of a Yankee tin-peddler. But when we come to deal with Washing- 
ton and the higher oilicials who preside over the destinies of the 
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nation, we have a right to expect something better. We have a 
right to expect that they, at least, shall fully recognize the principle 
that the primary object of all government ts to remove obstructions ; 
and of a tree government, to promote the interests of the people and 
prevent wrong and injustice. But axiomatic as are these principles, 
they are the very ones which appear to have obtained the least 
recognition in the determination and administration of our recent 
and in the place of them we have had interference 
and obstruction as the characteristic feature of Congressional legis- 
lation; and in the Departments, a proclamation by works that Gov- 
ernment exists primarily for itself, and that its interests per se are 


revenue policy ; 


first, and those of the industry, trade, and commerce of the country 
secondary and subordinate, or, as the late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury substantially expressed it, in an official conversation during the 
past winter, “ that _he regarded the interests of the Government and 
the interests of the werchants as diametrically opposite,” 

In the light of such precedents and sentiments, and as bearing 
upon the industry, commerce, and morality of the country, it is 
interesting next to trace the influence and action of the Government 
in the Phelps, Dodge & Co. difficulty, from its remote inception to 
its full fruition and culmination. In the first place, the attempt to 
collect a revenue froin duties on tin and tin plate (the articles in re- 
spect to which undervaluation is alleged) is something economically 
indefensible. Neither of these commodities is produced in the United 
States, and no infant manufacture, or citizen in such a state of 
pauperism as warrants him in asking the Government to impose a 
tax fur his benefit, seeks or demands it. But, at the same time, tin 
and tin plates are so indispensable in our social economy, and enter 
into so many forms of domestic industry, that it is not too much to 
say that, for every dollar tax by which their cost is primarily en- 
hanced by the Government, the consumer pays, in the way of pro- 
fits, interest, and commissions on the successive sales and trans- 
formations that precede their final use, at least from fifty to seventy- 
five cents additional. 

The tax, then, in place of being specific, or by the pound, as it 
might be—thus obviating any possibility of fraud on the part of the 
importer—is made ad valorem; and when Commissioner Wells, 
some years since, with the general concurrence of importers and 
appraisers, and with a view of simplifying the law and its adminis- 
tration, made a special recommendation to Congress in favor of 
converting the existing ad valorem on tin plates into an equivalent 
specific, the recommendation received no more attention than if he 
had proposed some standard by which the length of dogs’ tails 

hould be equalized and adjusted. And the reason, furthermore, why 
pecifie duties, as a preventive against undervaluations, have not 
been more generally substituted in the frequent readjustments of 
cour tariff laws, is undoubtedly to be found in the circumstance that 
Lhe_essence of protection is obstryetion, and every protecticnist, 
when called upon to legislate, instinetively feels, even if he cannot 
«ive a reason, that the removal of any obstruction in the way of im- 
portations is in itself a movement in the direction of greater freedom 
in exchanges; and that, in comparison with such a result, tempta- 
tions, snares, frauds, and national demoralization are evils of minor 
consideration. 

But although the substitution of specific for ad valorem: duties 
would etfectually prevent frauds in importation, except through 
the direct complicity of the agents whom the Government ap- 


points to enumerate, weigh, and measure, it would still seem as if 


the law in other respects had been purposely disregarded to make 
the business of importing as difficult and personally hazardous as 
Thus, for example, instead of one concise code, we have 
tutute running back to 1799 piled upon statute, until the law has be- 
come so complicated that it is within bounds to say that there are not 
ten men to-day, in all the United States, who have any clear compre- 
hension of allits requirements, provisions, limitations, and interpreta- 
tons. Again, thelaw requiresinvoices, oaths, certificates, and declara- 
tions, not onee, but in triplicate, of shippers, consuls, owners, and 
consignees, in respect to the most minute particulars of cost, mar- 
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ket value, freights, charges, and commissions; and yet, in actual 
practice, and when it is to the advantage of the Government to do 
so, all these forms may be set aside, and the duties assessed on the 
judgment of certain persons, supposed to be competent, sitting as 
appraisers. And when these appraisers, whose function and otlice 
would seem to be judicial, have once given their judgment, and the 
same has been accepted alike by the Government and the merehant, 
the duties paid, and the merchandise delivered, sold, and con- 
sumed, it is held to be right, as it is the practice of the Government, 
to go back at any time within a period of five years and reopen the 
whole matter for further adjudication ; and, asin the case of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., exact fines, amounting to confiseation, for technical 
infractions of the law, which, by the admission of the Government 
agents themselves, have resulted in practically no loss to the 
revenue. And as illustrating still further the arbitrary character 
of the law regulating foreign commerce, it may be stated, that even 
in cases where the duty is so much per pound, per yard, or per 
dozen, and where value is of no consequence, if it so happens that 
the invoice does not correctly state the value, the goods are liable 
to confiscation, and in at least one instance during the past year, 
of this exact character, have in fact been seized for forfeiture, and 
the consignee threatened with imprisonment. And in the ease of 
goods imported, where the duty is ad valorem, but the value 
indefinite or difficult of determinition, and when for such very 
reasons—as in a recent importation of South African diamonds— 
the goods are furwarded to the care of the Collector for appraise- 
ment, and not to the owner or consignee, the absence of an in- 
voice, giving details which cannot be known to any one, has not 
only been held to render the importation liable to forfeiture, but on 
such flimsy basis proceedings for forfeiture have actually been in- 
stituted. 

But the law, harsh, arbitrary, and barbarous as it is, is not 
wholly unmerciful, inasmuch as it allows the head of the Treasury 
Department “ to mitigate or remit any penalty or forfeiture,” when 
the same “in his opinion shall have been incurred without any 
intention of fraud.” Now, in the case of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
an infraction of the iaw was without reserve admitted, and, as Mr. 
Boutwell has stated, the practice of the Treasury undoubtedly 
warranted the Secretary in assuming an admission of illegal action, 
and an offer to settle, as equivalent to a confession of anything 
which the form of procedure might stipulate; but the fact 
nevertheless remains, that we have the assertion of the firm 
and the certificate of the District Attorney, first, that the 
offence was not intentional, and, second, that the total loss to 
the revenue during an extended period, and as the result of 
Custom-house transactions and payments representing millions, was 
a sum comparatively insignificant. Under’ such cireumstances 
it would seem to have been the part of a great Government, whose 
revenue laws are acknowledged to be a bundle of inconsistencies, to 
have fallen back on the old maxim, ‘‘De minimis non curat lex se 
and even on the assumption that the utmost that could be charged 
was true, to have dealt tenderly with the reputation of one of the 
representative and most enterprising commercial firms of the 
country, the members of which, when it was a question whether the 
Government itself would have a coutinuance, had contributed of 
their own number to the ranks of the army, and had given of their 
substance to the cause of the country what in old time would have 
sufficed for a “ king’s ransom.” 

But what did our great model and enlightened Government, act- 
ing through its official representatives, actually do? It exacted a 
penalty of $271,023 17 for a detriment to the reveime which it has 
been certified was not in excess of $1,664, and which the Treasury, 
by compromising, acknowledged to have been unaccompanied by 
fraudulent intent ; and exacted it furthermore with the full knowledge 
that the diversion of one-fourth of the whole amount paid into the 
pockets of a scoundrel of a clerk, who for lucre had seld out his 
employers, would in itself constitute such a pre:niutmand incentive 
to raseality as to substitute an atmosphere of suspicion and con- 
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cealment, in place of confidence and good feeling, throughout the 
entire mercantile community. 
an opinion about this part of Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s case, to 
consult Brightley’s Digest, or to trouble our heads about actual 
costs, market values, or what has or has not been the practice of the 
Treasury. If the facts in respect to the inception of the difficulty, 
the procurement of evidence, the absence of intent, the amount of 
loss to the revenue, the penalty exacted, and the disposition of the 
penalty, are as represented—and it is difficult to see how the above 
statements can be questioned—the action of the Government has 
been simply infamous, and in almost any other constitutional 
country would have not only driven the ministry from power, but 
would have compelled national atonement not only for the money 
paid but for damages incurred to the uttermost farthing. Legisla- 
tien, we all know, has driven our commerce from the seas; but 
administration seems now to supplement legislation by driving 
American merebants out of existence, and substituting in their place 
men of no nationality, who will say to the Government as their pro- 
totype Shylock said to his persecutors, “ The villany you teach me 
I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction.” 


BARON RICHTHOFEN'’S TRAVELS IN CHINA. 
I. 

SHENSE is chiefly interesting as the original China—the China of 2,000 
years ago. Here lived the aynasty that first conquered and consoli- 
dated the country into the immense Empire that has so long defied the 
centuries. The province is more varied, geographically. than Shanse, being 
divided by nature into two grand divisions—Northern Shense, which, like 
Shanse, is a high plateau covered with loess, and Southern Shense, which is 
drained by rivers to the Yangtze, has no loess, descends to the ordinary level 
of interior countries, and has alluvial plains. The two portions are so dis- 
tinet and so decidedly divided by the Tsing-ling-shan range of mountains 
that communication is very difficult; so much so that the political con- 
dition of one portion does not affect the other. In the Taeping rebellion 
those destractive religiouists held Southern Shense for several years, but, 
with the exception of two slight raids, they did not penetrate into the 
northern half. On the other hand, the Mohammedan rebellion, which half 

depopulated Northern Shense, did not pass the Tsing-ling-shan. 

Of Northern Sheuse there is much ground jost in rough and bare moun- 
tain-sides and defiles, and everything that is of value in the province centres 
in the large loess basin of the Wei River. This river is the largest affluent 
of the Yellow River, and the region it runs through is the perfect type of 
loess. In some places the river-bed is 600 feet deep in the loess, the sides 
terraced up ficld after field, and the wall-faces filled with caves inhabited 
by thousands of people. 

The Wei basin is one of the origina! centres of civilization. It is the 
greatest agcicultural country in the northwest of China, and here first popu- 
lation thickened, arts arose and flourished, conquests followed, tributary 
tribes and nations contributed from their scanty wealth, until at length a 
«eat empire rose, overshadowing this portion of the continent. It has bad 
to pay dearly for its pre-eminence, having been again and again the scene of 
frigutful revolutions, in which great part of the peaceful population would 
be swept away ; Chinese wars, from time immemorial, being conducted on 
the most bloody and eruel principles. When taking a town or village in a 
emvitry considered hostile, though no especial offence may have been given, 
the accepted rule is to kill everything living—men, women, babies, donkeys, 
degs, and cats. In the longing for blood, no four-footed beast of prey equals 
the human tiger when once created by the license and impunity of barbarous 
warfare. 

The Wei basin also has its seasons of famine, for the loess, so friendly to 
man in most respects, has one great drawback—it must have water. 
Without that it is an arid, surface-baked region. There are no springs in it. 
and the drinking-water in loess regions is drawn altogether from springs and 
brooks at the bottom of the ravines where the loess rests upon the original 
formation. 
for irrigation, the crops depend entirely on rain. When a drought comes, 
therefore, the crops fail, and the effect is all the more severe because the 
ordinary groduction is so sufficient that there are no outside sources of supply 
available when need appears. 

The Wei region possesses, in addition to its fertile properties, a com- 


manding position strategically. The roads which centre at its capital not | without paying any duties. 
Wheat is the staple agricultural product, and that, with eotton and opitm, 


only reach east, west, and south in China, commanding the communication 
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over mountain ranges between provinces, but strike out to the west ward 
through Central Asia to the borders of Persia and the Caspian Sea. A 
remarkable wedge of productive and comparatively level land hes between 
the mountain ranges of Thibet and the Himalayas and the rough cetiles ot 
the broken border of the table-land of the Mongols, stretching 3,000 mil 
westward. 

To quofe again Baron Richthoten’s words: 

“ Along the Nan-lu the fame of the Tsiu dynasty spread to the Pers: 
and Romans. Fourteen centuries afterwards, Marco Polo travelled « 
ou his way to the residence of Kublai Khan. The Chinese emperors wer 
at an early period of history, awake to the importance of the possession ot 
this channel of i..terpational trathc, because it gave them the dominion ot 
Central Asia. ‘That portion between Lan-chau-fu and the Kia-yii-kwon 
gate (now within China) has for 2,00@ years been defended with the utmest 
pertinacity, and not unfrequently at a great sacritice.” “* In many epochs 
its history the Chinese Empire was effectually locked up by closing that 


| gate, and opening it expressly for those only who had permission to enter.” 


“Since the time when the Emperor Hia-wu-ti, of the Han dynasty, nearly 
2,000 years ago, first extended the supremacy of Chinese rule to the frontiers 
of India, Persia, and Bokhara, and, with the view of strengthening 
established Chinese golonies and Chinese high-roads, lined with cities, 
through the whole extent from Kansu to the far west, the tendency has pre 
railed to preserve those distant boundaries. Alternately, succeeding en 
perors had to relinquish their hold of the regions beyond the Kia-yil-kwan 
gate, and contrived to re-establish it; but at no time did they lose complete 
possession of the channel east of it. The present dynasty succeeded in estab 
lishing the rule in the ‘far west firmer than any other before. Commercial 
relations were never more flourishing than when the Mohammedan rebellion 
broke out and the Chinese lost, in 1°65, not only the whole of the ‘Tien-shan 
Nanlu and Pelu (the two great western roads through the district describe: 
but also the Kia-yii-kwan gate itself, and the whole portion of Kansu beyond 
Lan-chau-fu.” 

Kansu is the province of the northwest of Shense, and Lan-chau-tu is its 
capital. 
habituated to foreign drill, have reeovered Kansu, and will probably soon 
have repossessed themselves of the Kia-yii-kKwan gate, if that be not 
already accoinplished. 


The Chinese, now using troops with foreign arms, and more or less 


Baron Richthofen thinks they will even recover the 
great western live of communication to Central Asia. Of this line he say 
when speaking of railroads : 


“Little doubt cau exist that eventually China will be connected with 
Europe by rail. No direct connection of this kind is possible south of the 
Wei basin, and any road to the north of it would have to run altegether 
through desert countries. The same reasons which have contined the con 
merce of China with the far west during thousands of years to the natural 
road which I have described, will be decisive for the establishment of steam 
conunmunication, itis a remarkable coincidence that this whole road is wel! 
provided with coal. Kansu is reported to rival Shanse in the rieliness aod 
extent of its coal-fields. One intelligent informant, a native Catholic priest, 
who has travelled extensively in the Nanlu and Pelu (the great western 
line of roads), asserts that from Lan-chau-fu to Hami coal is used for 
domestic purposes at every station on the read, and that the same is true ot 
the whole extent of the Pelu. The region which is supplied from a coe 
mine in China by laud transport alone does not exceed a radius of a hundred 
miles. If full credence is given to the statement, it follows that the eval 
formation must be assumed to exist, with few interruptions, through thirty 
degrees of Jongitude. There is scarcely an instance on record where so 
many favorable and essential conditions co-operate to concentrate all ful 
intercourse on sv long a line upon one single and definite channel.” 

Shense produces the hest of the native opium, and it is one of the princi 
pal exports. Speaking of its cultivation, the Baron says: 


“In the departments of Kien-chau and Fung-tsiang-fu (where it is cu'ti- 
vated), the lower portion of the loess basin consists of rolling ground, which 
is interrupted by a few deep gullies. The poppy is not cultivated on tie 
top of the swelling ground, which is too dry; but every slope, however 
gentle its inclination, is terraced. Those terraces which are well shut in 
on two or three sides are selected for the poppy. I saw extensive ficids 
cultivated with it, and in some portions of the country it formed the most 
conspicuous winter crop next to wheat. In this case the poppy takes the 
place of an ordinary and uncertain crop of wheat, peas, beans, or rapesecd, 
and. as opium is a much more valuable crop than these, aud is largety 
exported, its planting is perfectly justitied from the standpoint of common 
economy. The area of the fields planted witb poppy will rather increase 
than decrease. As regards the attempts on the part of the Government to 
check its cultivation, it appears that no power would be able to stop ney 
the production af a narcotic for which the people have attained a craviuy. 
They are unanimous in the accusation that the mandarins were the firsi in 


| every province to smoke opium, and that the greatest relative number of 


| smokers is still found in the officia! residences. 
‘ ‘ | to suppress it. the people would revolt. 
As these ravines are deep, and the water, therefore, not available | 


li the mandarins attempted 
An instance was related to me in 
the district of Ping-vang-fu, which produces much opium. An extra tax cf 


| 400 cash is there levied on every mew of land planted with the poppy (abeut 


two dollars an acre). In 1°70 the money was net paid. Before harvest 
time. the district mandarin sent out his men, and had the pods of all the poppy 
plants eut off. In the following vear, the tax remaining unpaid, the sold ers 
returned to repeat the destruction; but the people of the whole district 
made armed resistance. and drove them off. They then collected their opium 
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tie principal exports to otker provinces. Si-gnan-fu, the capital, was pre- 


served from the Mohammedan rebels by its high and strong walls. Itisa 
nlace of great trade, where converge the great roads which reach ‘to the 
ends of the earth” on either hand. Sinee 1100 years before Christ it has 
been a famous city, and from that period to 1130 years after Christ it was 
the seat of empire, and during a portion of that time the seat of empire of 
China was the capital of half of Asia. = 


“ Around Si-ngan-fu there are constantly dug up from the soil not only 
curious coins of various of the ancient dynasties, but bronzes which date 
from the first Chou dynasty (1100 to 250 B.c.), and are not surpassed in taste 
and finish by the productions of later periods.” 

And quoting from Dr. Williams’s account of the Tang dynasty : 


‘During the 237 years they held the throne (618 to 905 A.c.), China was 
probably the most civilized country on earth, and the darkest days of the 
West formed the brightest period of the East.” 

The road into Southern Shense crosses the Tsing-ling-shan, and was 
made for military purposes about 1,600 years ago. Previously there was 
no communication with the southwest except by circuitous and distant 
routes. From Si-gnan-fu to Han-chung-fu, the principal city of South 
Shense, the distance is about 300 miles, of which 150 is over a double range 
of mountains which Baron Richthofen describes as of extraordinary character 
and most difficult of access. His description is too long for an extract, but 
the principal feature is that the whole region is a collection of rugged and 
precipitous summits, with deep, naked ravines between “a perfect sea of 
rugged summits and crests.” The road winds through the wildest gorges, 
creeping up the sides of precipices, sometimes hewn in the rock, sometimes 
supported on lateral poles covered with planks. Crossing the beautiful 
valley of the Upper Han, the traveller again entered upon a mountain road, 
the continuation of the other, and carrying communication to Szr-chwan. 
This portion of the road is even more celebrated than the other. It is also 
about 300 miles long, reckoning from Han-chung-fu to Ching-tu-fu, in the 
heart of Szr-chwan. A little over 109 of these are through the mountains. 
The road was made over 2,000 years ago, and in afoot-note Baron Richthofen 
gives the following legendary account of its construction. Szr-chwan was 
then a separate country, inhabited by the aborigines called Man-tse. When 
the Chinese Emperor reached the range of mountains which separates it from 


Southern Shense, he found it impassable, and resorted to artifice to gain a’ 


passage ° 

“ He offered relations of amity to the King of the Man-tse, and, in token 
of friendship, well knowing the avaricious character of that prince, offered 
him two cows which had the remarkable faculty of converting in their 
stomachs common food into pure gold, having previously taken care that 
the fame of the wonderful animals should spread and reach the car of the 
King. Five delegates were sent to receive the costly present, but, on their 
arrival at the Emperor’s court, were given to understand that the animals, 
requiring the greatest care, could only walk on well-constructed roads, and 
must cross rivers on bridges. The Man-tse King then constructed the fine 
road which exists to this day. The Chinese Emperor entered the country 
with his army, and teok possession of it.” 


MONTALEMBERT’S SUCCESSOR IN THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
Paris, April 11, 1873. 

| FEL very keenly my inability to describe to you the reception of the 

Due d’Aumale at the French Academy, which took place on the 3d 
of April. I have already once tried to give you an idea of these literary 
field-days; but on this occasion the literary interest was, as it were, half 
absorbed in the political features of the spectacle. There was something 
very suggestive in the presence of a son of Louis Philippe standing in his 
green uniform of an Immortal, between those two other Immortals, M. Gui- 
got and M. Thiers. As a young child is presented to the Christian world by 
a godfather and a godmother, a new, gushing Academician is thought to re- 
quire the support of two patrons. Before this trio, one might well have re- 
membered that charming verse of Racine which he places in the mouth of a 
lover: 

** J‘oublie en vous voyant ce que je viens vous dire.” 


Only it was what the Duke had to say that I sometimes forgot while I was 


looking at him and his two néighbors. To be sure, the speech was not quite 
new to me, for I had been admitted with a very small number of people to 
ihe honor of a first rehearsal, so I allowed myself sometimes more than I 
ought perhaps to have done to look upon the noble, eagle-like features of 
M. Guizot, and upen the wiry, caustic, sardonie face of M. Thiers. Here 
was the man who, when the barricades of July, 1830, were still erect, ran 
ta Neuilly and pressed the Duke of Orleans to accept the crown, and to 
throw himself at onee in the way of the Republic, now become the President 


of another French Republic—the Prinee onee courted by him at the Tui- 
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leries, now amere citizen, not only in the republic of letters, but in M. Thiers’s 
| Republic. M. Guizot seemed more like a remnant of a past age. He lives 
no longer in the present, he can still look on the Duc d’Aumale with the 
| same eyes as at the time when he greeted him on his return from Africa. 
But M. Thiers is the present; he has attempted to mould plastic France 
into new moulds. I tried to fathom his feelings, while the Duke spoke with 
a clear, military voice, and every time the audience applauded some delicate 
or chivalrous sentiment. 

I could not. help remembering a curious passage of Chateaubriand’s 
‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ on M. Thiers, written many years ago, and 
which I found by chance in looking through those volumes, which, to me, 
are the most interesting of Chateaubriand’s works. The picture of Thiers is 
quite an elaborate one, and I will only give a few passages: “‘ M. Thiers is 
the oniy man whom the Revolution of July has produced. He has founded 
the school which admires the Terror. . . . Does M. Thiers care for prin- 
ciples? Not in the least. He has vaunted massacres, and he would preach 
humanitarianism in just as edifying a manner ; he has given himself out as a 
fanatic of liberty, and he has oppressed Lyons, shot in the Rue Transnonain, 
and defended the laws of September against the press. If ever he reads 
this, he will take it fora eulogium.” What would not Chateaubriand have 
said after the Commune? What was the Rue Transnonain to Belleville ? 
In one sense, however, Chateaubriand is unjust, as the best lover of liberty 
is obliged to defend order. Further on Chateaubriand says: “ M. Thiers 
can do any of these three things—declare himself the representative of a 
republican future, or sit on the Monarchy of July like a monkey on a camel’s 
back, or restore the Empire. This last solution would be more after M. 
Thiers’s taste : but the Empire without the Emperor—is it possible?” This 
was written in 1837, at the time when M. Thiers began to glorify the first 
Napoleon. He has since been sitting, as Chateaubriand says, on the camel's 
back, and now he is the representative of a republican future. He has, 
cbameleon-like, taken on successively all the colors of the French political 
rainbow. But I must make one more citation, though it begins by a cruel 
allusion to the treacherous arrest of the Duchess of Berry in the Vendée : 





“Deutz and Judas aside [Deutz was the Jew who sold to M. Thiers 
the secret of the Duchess’s concealment], I recognize in M. Thiers a supple 
spirit, prompt, fine, malleable, probably an heir of the future, who under- 
stands everything except the greatness which issues from the moral order ; 
without jealousy, without smallness, and without prejudice, he stands 
out in relief against the obscure background of the mediocrities of the time. 
flis excessive pride is not odious, as it does not consist solely in the con- 
tempt of others. M. Thiers has great resources, variety, happy faculties ; he 
is little embarrassed by differences of opinion, is not vindictive, is not afraid 
of being compromised, renders justice to 2 man not for his probity or for 
what he thinks, but for what he is worth—which would not hinder him from 
strangling us all in case of need. M. Thiers is not yet what he can become ; 
years will modify him, if the inflation of his self-love allows it. If his brain 
remains solid, and he is not carried away by a coup de téte, the affairs of state 
will reveal in him an unexpected superiority. He must promptly increase 
or decrease ; there are chances that he will become a great minister or re- 
main a brouillon.” 


Chateaubriand had a great depth of perception, and, notwithstanding 
his tremendous yanity, he could be just. His judgment of Thiers is cer- 
tainly remarkable and almost prophetic. The brain of M. Thiers has re- 
mained solid; a forest of short vertical white hair still covers it as thick as 
in the days of his youth; there is hardly a wrinkle in his glassy forehead, as 
yellow as wax; his penetrating eye shoots glances even through a pair of 
spectacles ; there is a terrible solidity in the jaws, in the curves of the 
mouth and of the chin. 

In the evening, after the-reception of the Duc d’Aumale at the Academy, 
the President was conversing on the sabject with a deputy of the Depart- 
ment of the Aude. This deputy complimented him on having had such a 
distinguished godchild. “Yes,” said M. Thiers; “he made a very good 
speech, and before a very interesting and distinguished audience. This sort 
of audience is very reserved, remarkably reserved. The Duke made one or 
two allusions to his ancestors, to the monarchy, and there was little 
applause ; there was also an allusion to the Holy Father, and there was 
almost no applause. There was hearty applause only when, alluding to 
me, he called me a courageous pilot skilled in steering the ship of state. 
That was very well said; and then, it is just what the country wants: no 
more kings and princes—pilots, pilots, pilots.” He repeated the word three 
times with his silvery-harsh little voice. 

The audience was truly brilliant at the Academy on the 3d of April; 
and though I had already seen many receptions, I don’t remember having 
seen such a profusion of great names, of elegance, and of beauty. The whole 
family of Orleans was present, as well as the Montalember€ and Mérode 
families, as Madame de Montalembert wasa Mérode. Itis the custom forall 
the members of the family of the Academician whose eulogium is pro- 





nounced tobe in mourning. Madame de Montalembert, who is an invalid, 
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had come on purpose from the south, and she was iu one of four tribunes 
which are reserved for the most important persons present. 

Two days after his reception, the Duc d’Aumale gaye a dinner to the 
Immortals. He tried, on this occasion, to revive a fashion which had been 
set by the Chancellor Pasquier, who received the Academy at dinner after 
each reception. Many were absent. Victor Hugo is at Jersey, Emile Olli- 
vier is in Italy ; he has not yet been received, aud his reception is postponed 
sine die. M. Thiers had promised to come; but at the last moment he 
excused himself by a telegram: the affairs of the state kept him at Ver- 
sailles. M. de Rémusat was suffering from a slight indisposition; M. Jules 
Favre, Octave Feuillet, the Empress Eugénie’s favorite novelist, Jules San- 
deau, who was also a guest at Compiégne, and a few others, were suffering 
from what I might call a political indisposition. Passions still run so high 
that even in the Olympus of the Immortals there is no peace. 

Academical dinners of the old Chancellor Pasquier, which were kept up 
till he died, were in their time very famous. Poor Alfred de Musset was 
once a victim of them. He was notoriously shy, and never accepted any invi- 
tations. He lived a solitary life, lounging for whole days on the Quai Vol- 
taire before the book and engraving stores, orin some dingy cofiee-house. 
He took to drinking when he was still young, and it is said that some of his 
finest compositions, such as Rolla, were written under the morbid influ- 
ence of absinthe; this was his favorite drink. On the day of his reception 
into the Academy, he prepared himself with his ordinary beverage for the 
emotions of the day. It was a perfect martyrdom for him to make his ap- 
pearance in uniform before a number of people, and to deliver a speech which 
he himself pronounced a series of platitudes. All went on well, however; 
his voice trembled a little, but he went through the long agony with as good 
an attitude as could be hoped from one who was so morbidly timid. In the 
evening he went with his colleagues to dine at the Chancellor's, and there 
the poor man, already overpowered with his emotiens, and helped with 
wines of all kinds, finally entered that stage of thought when even timidity 
vanishes. He became a little convivial, and almost gay. When coffee was 
offered to him by a magnificent servant in livery, he noticed that his cup 
was only half filled. ‘‘ Fill it all,” said he to the servant. The servant filled 
it, but was careful not to make the coffee overflow. ‘‘ What!” said Musset, 
“don’t you give the bain de pied here?” The bain de pied, or foot-bath, is 
the overflow of the coffee in the saucer on which the cup is placed. In the 
cafés of the Quartier Latin and all the popular cafés, this ‘‘ foot-bath” is 
always added to the portion, and is considered as his due by every customer. 
Poor Musset had his bain de pied at the Chancellor’s, but he was never again 
invited there, and I think that this was the last Academical dinner given by 
the last man who bore in France the antique title of Chancellor. 

It was the Due d’Aumale’s intention to revive an old custom, but on 
the first trial he could bring together only twenty-six out of the forty Im- 
mortals. Politics have invaded everything, and, in a certain way, spoiled 
everything. I have said very little, I find, as I approach the end of my 
letter, of the speeches made at the Academy, or of Montalembert; but I 
think that a speech is essentially made to speak for itself. The eulogium 
of Montalembert can hardly be well analyzed, as its principal merit consisis 
in a great delicacy of touch, elegance, and in an easy manner of walking, 
with good grace and without any apparent pain or effort, over burning 
ground. 


Notes. 


ART VIII. of Spruner’s ‘ Hand-Atlas fiir die Geschichte des Mittelalters 
und der neueren Zeit’ (New York: B. Westermann & Co.) contains the 

map of Southwestern Germany also to be found in the last number of Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen ; besides this, one of Germany in the time of Frederic the 
Great—in fact, 1742-1803—with a score of plans of famous battles from 1741 
to 1760; and ‘one of Germany, 1815 to 1366, accompanied by smaller maps of 
the seat of war in Schleswig-Holstein (1864), in Bohemia (1866), the field of 
Kéniggriitz, the Zollverein before 1833 and before and after 1841, ete. ——A 
timely map—roads east of the Caspian leading to Khiva—appears in No. 43 
of the Berlin Geographical Society’s Zeitschrift (New York: L. W. Schmidt). 
with descriptive text by F. Marthe. —Part V., completing Volume IV. of 
the Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, embraces the inter- 
esting conferences of Mr. William H. Dall on his return from Unalashka ; 
of Prof. Agassiz on the arrival of the Hassler at San Francisco; and of the 
bogus Arctic explorer, M. Pavy. The account of the discovery of a true 
though not a typical glacier on Mt. Lyell is new to us, and new to most 
readers will probably be the evidence afforded on p. 233 of the former use 
of the boomerang by the Indians in the vicinity of Los Angeles. This 
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Weapou, a picture of which is given, is rarely met with. Dr. James Blake, 


in support of the thesis that “the earliest traces of man's existence on the 
earth have been found in this country,” addaces tot gniy the dispated Table 
Mountain skull, but two serpentine sinkers of primitive make, found bared 
eight feet below the surface, within a few feet of the 
range, or 1730 feet above the sea. 


summit of the coast 
Perhaps a still older art relic is the 
‘medicine ” (?) carving of a ish, in slate, found at Turkey Hill, Ipswich, 
and described by Mr. F. W. Putnam in the Bulletin of the Essex Institute 
(Vol. IV., No. 11). Mr. Putnam, by the way, has reprinted by itself 
his paper on “ Mounds at Merom aud Hutsonville on the Wabash,” from the 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History ( Naturalists’ Ageney, 
Salem). We made last week a very absurd blunder in trying to gis ; 
name of the late editor of Notes and Queries, Mr. William J. Thoms 








—Messrs. Holt & Williams, we are glad to learn, will shortly republish 
in this country Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s werk on ‘ Liberty, Eyuality, and 
Fraternity,’ which originally appeared during the past winter in k tters in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Stephen has recently returned from Indie 
where he passed a few years as the successor of Sir Henry Maine 
author of ‘ Ancient Law ’—in the office of Legislative Member of the Conneil, 
and has made some very important and valuable additions to Indian juris 
prudence. He is now again in active practice at the English bar, and it is 
a striking illustration of the exuberance of vigor with which so many Epelish 
professional men are gifted that he should have beeu for years, as is ¥ ell 
known, a frequent contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette, tiruishing in par- 
ticular a large number, if not all, of the striking pieces of specul 
ethical and ecclesiastical questions which ha 
of the contents of that paper. As an intellectual athlete, we doubt if any 
English writer of the present day ean be compared to him, or has furnished 
more impressive examples of dialectical strength. He is, however, not 
always discreet or merciful, and many of his excursions amoug the Sentj 
mentalists have been marked by deeds of great barbarity. The present 
work was suggested by and indeed may be called a reply to Mr. Mill's 
‘Liberty,’ and contains one of the most thorough overhaulings of the moral, 
religious, and political bases of society whieh they have recently 
ceived. That his philosophy of life isin some respects unsound, we think it 
would not be difficult to show, but everybody who wants to see all the recent 
attempts to set things right analyzed by a master-hand, and in E) 


which stirs the blood, will have a great treat in reading him. 


hy 


Moen on 


ve formed so remarkable a feature 
? 
i 


clish 


of the new edition of Burton's‘ History of Scotland,’ and hare made innias ; 
ments to keep it regularly on hand for the American public. The new edi- 
tion is to be completely revised in eight volumes ; many parts of it. it would 
appear, wholly rewritten. In this way whatever discrepancies mav have 
arisen from the order in which the several volumes of the original edition 
appeared—the last period first—will no doubt be removed. The present 
volume comes down to the eaptivity of William the Lion and the treaty of 
Falaise, A.D. 1174, by which Scotland submitted definitively to the feudal 
sovereignty of England. The treatment of this early period js eminently 
cautious and well balanced. Mr. Burton has sifted thoroughly all the great 
controverted questions, and presents the opposing arguments with great 
fairness and perspicacity ; but he is in no haste io commit his own judg- 
ment, and in general, where it is possible, is inclined to take a moderate, 
middle ground between opposing views. A distinguishing feature is the at- 
tention paid to archeological points—-as well to prehistorie archeology as 
tothe Roman remains. Ecclesiastical relations also receive a large share of 
his attention ; but one is surprised to find no general sketch of the geogra- 
phy of Scotland. 
history of Scotland, the new edition will undoubtedly find many purchasers 
and readers in this country. 


As this work has now an established rank as the best 


—Dr. Woolsey, of Yale College, has an article on the Treaty of Wash- 
ington in 1s71 in the April New Englander, which is a very interesting 
contribution to the literature of the subject. What he says about the in- 
direct claims is especially worthy of attention. He conclass that the 
belief of the British Commissioners that these claims were to be excluded 
from the consideration of the arbitrators was the result of a misunderstand- 
ing, the testimony of the American negotiatiors being very direct and ex- 
plicit on the other side. But he goes further and says he does not think the 
sritish view was authorized by the protocol; that is, that what the Ameri- 
can negotiators meant by an ‘amicable settlement ” must have been “a 
settlement within the Board of Commissioners,” and not a settlement before 
a board of arbitrators. This interpretation has always seemed to us a very 
strained one. It would have a probable air if the alternative presented to 
the Commissioners was the one which presents itself to two disputants in 
private life —settlement by compromise or by a lawsuit. We can under- 
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stand their thinking of an appeal to the courts as a hostile proceeding, be- 
cause this is the last arguement of the citizen ; but that the representatives of 
to at, according to the settled practice of 
air cause for a bloody war, 


two nations trving remove Wa 


mankind, was { hould have considered nothing 


but off-hand agreement at their first meeting an “ amicable settlement,” 
ind should have deliberately refused that appellation to decision by a board 
of arbitrators, it is difficult to believe. Dr. Woolsey makes it all the more 


difficult ty his assertion, alter a calm review of the case, that the mention 
of indirect losses in the ease “seems either te have been an afterthought or 
to have been kept back until toward the end of the preparations for the 


Tribanal at Geneva,” inasmuch as no mention is made of them in the con- 
fidential memorandum submitted to our Commissioners by the State De- 
partment, and inasmuch as, according to Mr. Bancroft Davis’s report, al- 
though the first five chapters of the case were sent to several persons for 
examination and remark, the sixth chapter, in which alone the mention of 
these claiuis is made, 
‘opsequently, Dr. Woolsey concludes “that at the eleventh hour it had 
been resolved to call in the auxiliary forces of indirect losses, and make a 
We greatly fear the 
curious bit of hermeneutics about the phrase “ amicable settlement ” 


Was not sent out for criticism as the others had been.” 


grand attack on the enemy’s flank as well as’ frout.” 
was 
called in also in the middle of the twelfth hour, to give the flank attack a 
Dr. 
for compensation as between 


decent appearance. Woolsey suggests as a list of injuries not 


(1) those which the 


negligent party could not have foreseen ; (2) those of which the negligence 


calling nations : 
was only one of many causes ; aud he considers all damage computable and 
calling for compeusation which could have been foreseen and prevented, 
He holds 
that the United States will receive the award as trustees, and will be bound 
in distributing it to respeet the reasons which governed the Tribunal in fix- 
ing on the amount, and that the insurance companies are entitled to salvage, 


was the effect of the cause alleged, and was an injury to property. 


aud pot to compensation for losses in their business, confirming the opinions 
expressed on both these points in this journal, and differing widely from 
Mr. Ben Butler and his pupils. 


—Dr. Ernst Ebermayer has written a work on the ‘Physical Effects of 


Forests upou Atuosphere and Soil,’ and those to whom the German original 
js not accessible may profitably go to a review of it in the Academy of April 
15. The author is superintendent of the Forest School of Aschafienburg, and 
has seven stations under his direction in Bavaria which were established in 
1°57. Five years of observations here and at a private station on the prop- 
erty of a nobleman in Bohemia are summed up iu Dr. Ebermayer’s treatise, 
and the following are some of his deductions. Forests tend to moderate 
the extremes of temperature, and so to render the climate less severe. A 
free water surface within a forest evaporates 64 per cent. less than in the 
open, partly because less exposed to the winds ; a forest soil will evaporate (if 
cleared of brushwood, ete.) only 38 cubie inches of water, or (if uncleared, 
with the leaves and undergrowth remaining) only 15 cubic inches, against 
100 evaporated from the open soil. 
the drying up of springs and water-courses attendant upon the destruction 
of forests. Land from which the timber has been entirely felled loses a 
potent means of drainage, and often becomes swampy till replanted ; and, on 
the other hand, overdrainage of land may seriously retard the growth of 
trees already standing. Dr. Ebermayer does not find that forests increase 


the rainfall of a country so much as has been ascribed to them. The actual 


amount of rain collected on the ground of a forest is about three-fourths of 


that which falls on the cleared land outside. The branchage and foliage re- 
tain a portion of the moisture. Coniiers retain more than deciduous trees, 


and the Seotch fir most of all. 


—' 3..." Zanesville, Ohio, writes us as follows:  ‘“ The last-received 
number of the London Athenewum (April 5, 1873) contains a clever and in- 
teresting review of Dr. Wilson’s new book, * Caliban, the Missing Link.’ 
The writer, having disposed of several matters therein, the ‘Darwinian 
theory,’ the 


learned doctor makes on the play of the * Tempest,’ which he (the reviewer) 


‘Caliban’s island,’ etc., refers to some textual criticism that 
‘commends to the reader, and takes an opportunity, before concluding, of 
adding one to the number.’ He then, with a considerable flourish of trnm- 
pets, proceeds to bring fortlr his one emendation, ‘to which he would draw 
special attention, because it is possibly new. If it is not se, he can only ex- 

Did he not know that by his 
malediction he was consigning to perdition the editor of the best-known 


and most celebrated edition of Shakespeare that we possess—the Variorum 


claim, Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt !’ 


of 1°21—and all other editors who have adopted this exéellent text to print 
from? The principle on which he bases his correction is one well-known to 
students of Elizabethan literature, namely, the close similarity of the o and e 


in old manuseript, and the consequent confusion and mistakes arising from 


Herein evidently lies the chief secret of 
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compositors reading one vowel for the other. 
Gower’s speech in ‘ Pericles’ (act ii.)\—‘spoken’ for ‘speken’—which has 
the editors, and remarked upon by Mr. Staunton in a 
recent letter on ‘ Unsuspected Corruptions,’ he assumes that, by an error of 
this class, ‘held’ is misprinted for ‘hold’ in ‘ Henry VIIL.,’ acti., se. iii., line 
47 (Globe edition). Old Lord Sands, an excellent specimen of the brusque 
English gentleman, is rejoicing at a proclamation which remits to France 
several new fashions in dress and speech that English courtiers had recently 
introduced, and says : 
‘ The devil fiddie’'em! Iam glad they are going, 
For, sure, there’s no converting of ‘em: now 
An honest country lord, as [ am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-song, 


And have an hour of hearing; aod, by’r lady, 
Held current music, too.’ 


After giving an instance from 


been noticed by 


This is the text of the Folio, 1623, and of nearly every edition except that 
of the 1821 Variorum and those printed from it. In this edition Mr. Boswell 
prints ‘Hold,’ and in a note says ‘Held’ is the reading of the folio. Mr. 
S. W. Singer, also, in his valuable critical edition of 1856, prints ‘ Hold’ with 
the Variorum, although in his first edition of 1826 he adheres to the folio. 
A late distinguished critic, Mr. W. N. Lettsom, also recommends the recep- 
tion of ‘ Hold,’ conceiving ‘ Held’ to be a misprint (see Dyce’s 2d Edition, 
1264, vol. v., p. 578). The reviewer contends that good grammar requires 
‘Hold,’ as we cannot say ‘may held.’ Now, to say the least, this is very 
doubtful. Lord Sands’s expression reads very well, and is an elliptical form 
of speech, a colloquialism, not uncommon in Shakespeare. Dyce gives an 
instance in the same play, act ii., se. 1, where ‘held for certain’ occurs for 
‘itisheld for certain.’ In the present case, ‘have’ of the previous line is 
carried forward in the mind, and the sense is, ‘Now I may sing my ‘good 
old song’ in my plain, old-fashioned way, and have a respectful audience ot 
an hour by my friends; ay, [have it] held, or [find it] held, current music, 
too.’ This appears to me to give a better meaning than the Variorum, or 
Mr. Singer’s text, or Mr. Lettsom's and the Aihen@um reviewer's conjecture 
affords. In the latter case, ‘ [may] hold current music, too,’ would be ovly 
a repetition of the first clause of the sentence ; while in the former, * [have 
it] or [find it] held current music, too,’ gives an additional importance to 
the old gentleman’s self-congratulation : he may not only be allowed to sing, 
but find his song applauded and recognized as * good current’ or fashionable 
music by the company. I may add that ali the recent editors, Knight, Col- 
lier, White, Hudson, the Cambridge editors, Dyce, Halliwell, Clarke, Staun- 
ton, Keightley, and even Collier’s MS. corrector, bold on to ‘Held’ of the 
folio, taking it to be not only the best reading, but yielding a simple and 
easy interpretation.” 

—M. Jules Favre has published a volume of literary lectures and addresses 
(‘Conférences et discours littéraires’), with an introduction taking a very 
gloomy view of the French situation, the irreligion of his countrymen being 
in his eyes the chief evil. In the Commune he finds the logical product oi 
the sort of atheism prevailing among the lower classes; and the state of 
more or less openly avowed atheism or indifference which characterizes all 
classes at the present day he appears to derive directly from the fatal lapse 
into Romanism of Henri lV. Here are his very words : 

“Opening the anuals of Europe, I encounter a memorable date which 
marks the point of departure of two opposing curreuts by which peoples are 
led either towards slavery or towards liberty. What would have come to 
pass if Henry of Navarre, thanks to his own valor and the poignard of a 
tanatical monk, victorious over his rivals, had not sacrificed his conscience 
to his interest by pronouncing his famous blasphemy: Paris vaut bien une 
messe? We may guess when, on the one hand, we see royalty aud Romie, 
united in spite of their apparent quarrels, founding on the ruins of feudalism 
the most despotic power that ever existed in France; and, on the other, 
England, Germany, Holland, Sweden preserving and increasing the national 
franchise, encouraging free enquiry, and establishing their power on the in- 
dependence and self-government (initiative) of their citizens. It is idle to 
repeat that the French genius did net lend itself to this moral and religicus 


| revolution ; that the country owes to its pontiffs and its monarchs its glorious 


and brilliant unity. I do not believe a word of these convenient aphorisins 
employed by historians who excuse everything, or by statesmen who find 
their account in everything. And seeking in the very essence of our nature 
the reason of the facts which I am studying, I remain convinced that it 
Franee had einbraced the cause of liberty, so far from reducing herself, she 
would have become, if not in material strength at least in ideas and institu 
tions, the mistress and the model of all Europe.” 

—An esteemed correspondent in Switzerland sends us the fiith edition of 
Dr. Daniel Sanders’s ‘Condensed Dictionary of the Chief Difficulties in the 
German Language,’ iu the hope that we may bring this excelient work to 
the notice of such of our readers as have already made some progress in the 
study of German. We do so with great pleasure. This Worterbuch consists 


of 188 pages 12mo, closely printed in double columus, but made extremely 
clear for reference not only by the methodical subdivision of each topic, but 
by the employment of type of various sizes, among which the eye soon learns 
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syntax and the idioms of the language, with abundant examples of the cor- 
rect, disputed, and conflicting usages of the best writers; with here and 
there a comprehensive summary, such as: Declension of Adjectives; Femi- ( 
pipe Nouns; Auxiliary Verbs; Classification of Verbs, ete., ete. Four pages | 

| 


| 

to discriminate. It gives us, subject to the alphabetical arrangement, the | 
| 

' 


are devoted to the indefinite article ein alone; while hardly ten suffice for 
toe uses of als and wie in comparisons. And if any one thinks he has tolera- 
bly mastered the German, we commend him also to the articles on all and 
lassen. One of the most difficult subjects in any language is that of the 
proper preposition required by any given verb, verbal form, or adjective. Yet 
this has not been thought worth attention by our English lexieographers, 
except to a very limited extent, although we to whom the speech is natural 
are often at a loss to decide between what is right or permissible and the 
opposite, while foreigners are of course much more perplexed than ourselves. 
Here in Sanders, however, the word aufnehmen (to receive) is inserted for 
no other purpose than to illustrate the circumstances in which it is followed 
by in, unter, bei, and auf. But we think it unnecessary to explain further 
the aim of the Worterbuch. It remains to add that, besides the specific re- 
ference to passages in the works of the great writers, the author constantly 
refers to his large general dictionary of the German language. 

—Qn March 12, an interesting discovery was made at Pompeii of a 
marble Venus, something over a metre in height, wanting oniy two of the 
fingers of the right hand; the hair is vellow or golden, the edges of the eye- 
brows dark. The chlamys which falls from the left shoulder, and covers the 
lower part of the body, is yellow on the outside, while the inturned portion 
of the drapery retains traces of blue and red. The !eft hand holds the Paris 
apple, and the left arm reposes on a sinaller figure, in which the same 
colors are obs¢rvabie. It is feared that the colors will very soon be lost, 
as they have been from other antique statues, and there is no means known 
by which they may be preserved. 
National Museum at Naples. 


The statue will find a place in the 


—The colossal statue of Arusinius erected by the Germans to commem- 
orate, near the scene itself, the defeat of Varus iv the Teutoberger Wald, 
has, oddly enough, been thought to need a Latin epigraph. More oddly 
still, Prince Leopold of Lippe-Detmold, in whose territory the monument 
has been set up, has assigned-the honor of composing the inscription to an 
Italian professor, Michele Ferrucci, his former preceptor, who, nothing loth, 
has composed the following verses : 

Heic ubi romano rubuerunt sanguine valles. 
Duxque datus terna cum legione neci, 


Hostibus hese terror post saecula multa resurgo, 
Vindex vermani vpominis Armisiu-. 


MR. CUSHING ON THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON.” 
N intelligent American or English reader who commences the perusal 
of this long-heralded book with varied expectations of learning some- 
thing new, will finish it with disappointment and perhaps with disgust. 
There are many matters connected with the Treaty of Washington, with its 


4 


original conception, with the progress of its negotiation, and with its consum 
mation at Geneva, which have vever been explained to the outside world, 
and which would be interesting to the most indifferent observer—intensely 
so tothe student of diplomacy. We might naturally suppose that Mr. 
Cushing was the man of all others to remove the veil and to communieate 
the knowledge. He possesses every advantage: he is familiar with the 
history of diplomacy and learned in the international law; he has long re- 
sided at Washington, and has been consulted by many successive govern- 
ments and cabinets in the most important and secret affairs of foreign state 
relations; although not a ‘‘ High Commissioner,” he doubtless sat at the 
elbow of the Secretary of State, and furnished many of the facts and most 
# the law to that functionary and his subordinates; he was a leading 
couse! at Geneva; and, finaliy, he does not occupy, and has not oceupied, 
such an official position as would necessarily require him to be reticent and 
Mr. Cushing 
evidently does not look upon himself as restrained by any present or past 
quasi-cflicial character, or else his bitter and, in some respects, calumnious 
attack upoa Sir Alexander Cockburn would’ have been a gross violation of 
decorum, requiring perhaps an explanation from the Government. Mr. Cush- 
ing plainly writes in the capacity of a private citizen, untrammelled by any 


guarded in his statement of facts and narration of events. 





existing or former relations with the State Department, and as such, from 
his own standpoint of honor and decorum. he was at liberty to tell us what 
he knew of the inside history of the Treaty of Washington. In fact, he has 
told us nothing of the sort. After a careful reading of the book—a reading 
commenced with the desire and design of learning and not of criticising— 





**The Treaty of Washington: Its Negotiation, Execution, and the Discussions 
relating thereto. By Caleb Cushing.” New York: Harper & Bros. 1873. 


we make the assertion that not one fact is communicated with which the 
public bad not been made familiar long ago by the ordinary newspaper 


| correspondents ; not the slightest information is given as to the real sub 


stance of transactions which had been exhibited te the world only in the 
outward terms; nota principle or doctrine of international law is stat 

not an argument is used which had not been stated and used by the write 
onthe American side of the question, from the first despatches of M 
Seward to the jast article in a popular magazine. The book, as a contribu 
tion to the history of the great international diplomatic controeverss 

certainly the greatest diplomatic controversy of modern times, if not of al! 
time—is simply worthless. But its design 
reading. 


is plain upon the most cure! 
It was not intended to be a contribution to history: it wa 
English Chiet-Justice which forms its centre and substance, and is its only 
raison détre. 


tended as a mere vehicle to contain and carry the personal attack upen iu 


We will give but one illustration of our statement but this 
single example shall be a crucial test. 

It will be remembered that, after the assembling of the Tribunal at Gs 
va, the dispute between the two Governments respecting the sé 
“indirect claims ” was continued with apparently ineveasing bitterness a 
obstinacy ; and it had reached the point that failure of the whole set 
With all ot this « 
show, it was plain to the careful observer that our own Governm 


arbitration seemed not ouly possible but probable 


anxious to retire from its position, if it could do so and preserve wl 

indirect ela 
upon principle, and their servants at Washington saw the mistake wl 
had been made, and were really eager to abandon the position, if the retry 


-alled its honor, The American people had repudiated the * 


could be executed in good order. Thus the affair stood on the loth of J 
when the British Government asked an adjournment of thy 
eight months, in order to allow time for further negotiation. The Trl 
adjourned to the 19th. On that day its President, ¢ 


announcement and declaration which was 


sunt Selopis. made tl 
at once accept 1 by 
ments, and ended the controversy In this declaration the arbitrate: \ 
that, ‘in respect of these claims [those stylec 


1 ‘indir 
Case] they have arrived, individually and collectively. at the cor 


that these claims do not constitute, upon the principles of internationa 


cousht 


applicable to such cases, good foundation tor the award of compensation 
computation of damages between nations.” Thus the Tribu 
cided the issue raised upon these claims upon its merits against the United 


nal in effect d 


| | lited 
States. To use the language of ordinary litigation, the United States had 
sued upon a certain cause of action called © indirect ciaims.” Great Britam 


had put in two answers : 
the cause of action, and the other denying 


one denying the jurisdiction of the Court to try 
the validity of the cause of 
tion on the merits. The British Government 


insisted upon the former 


detence with great pertinacity, and for one reason only, namely, to prevent 








an adverse decision on the seeond defence. The coatrovers kon the juris 
diction had no other significance than this. On the other hand, the Unites 
States, urging the validity of its cause of action, maintaiued as a matter of 
course the jurisdiction of the Court. All at once the judges, in an informal 
manner, but in reality by a true judgment, decide the seeond defence in 
favor of the British contention, and thus make a decision of the preliminary 
defence unnecessary. How was this remarkable transaction brought about? 
It can bardly be possible that the proceeding originated in the and 
was enforced upon the litigants. Each Government must ha to 
the scheme before the formal act was gone through with at Did 
not the Goveruments themselves invent the plan (nd if se, whieh See 


retary contrived the method by which the arbitrators and counsel at Geneva 


were to posture before the world, in order that the United States might not 


it i 


seem to have receded from its original position? These questions have bee 
asked many times, both in England and in America, and 
to them has bee: Mr. Cuashi 


as yet ne answer 
1 given. answered them, and, 
judging by the freedom of treatment which he uses towards the English 
arbitrator, he could not have been restrained from answering them by any 
considerations of propriety or decorum. When we first opened the book, we 
eagerly turned to the pages indicated by the index on which this subject i 


mentioned, but our expectatious were utterly disappointed. Here, as els« 


where, Mr. Cushing does not venture beyond the merest outside act and ap 
pearance which the newspapers had described with greater minuteness. He 
acknowledges that there were interior transactions, that he could tell us 
stories of extraordinary interest ; and it is thus that he piques and disap 
“Tt will be taken for granted that, in the interval © 
between the 15th and the 19th of June %ommunieations by telegraph passed 


between the respective agents and their Governments, and consultations 


points our curiosity : 


took place between the counsel of both sides and the respective agents. 
either orally or in writing, and, with more or less formality, among the arbi- 
trators, the result of which was announced by Count Sclopis as follows,” 
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giving the decisionalready quoted from. ‘This citation illustrates the whole 
boo! Wherever we might expect information, wherever the interests of 
both nations had ceutred in some passage of the negotiations, wherever | 
there was something which had hitherto been concealed under a flow of | 
mere words and a display of mere forms, this book leaves us exactly where 
it found us, and goes no further below the surface of things than did the cor- 
respondents Whose narrations preceded it. 

As has been already remarked, this book was written with a single 
object: it was designed and executed as a means of attack and retaiiation 


upon Sir Alexander Cockburn, the British arbitrator. Undoubtedly the 
provocation was great. The opinion delivered by Sir Alexander had none 
of the elements of a calm judicial decision. It was a heated partisan argu- 
ment; it contained several allusions to the American counsel and to their 
statements of facts and processes of reasoning which were insulting 
to the last degree. Ahd it now appears that these allusions were specially 
directed to those portions of the forensic work which had been performed 
by Mr. Cushing. We would not be understood as justifying the British 
arbitrator's official conduct in writing this opinion, nor as palliating the 
offence which he gave to the United States represented by its counsel and 
to the counsel personally. This judgment is the proper object of criticism, 
and there could be no more appropriate and able critic than Mr. Cushing. 
But there is in this book rather a personal attack upon the Chief-Justice as a 
man than a searching and severe analysis of his official work; and unfor- 
tunately, in some respects, the charges which it contains are not based 
upon a foundation of fact. We shall call attention to a few of these in- 
stances in which veracity has been sacrificed to rhetorical point, or has 
succumbed to prejudice and passion. On page 8% it is said: “ With the de- 
votion of a Dalgetty, he placed his lance at the service of a chief, regardless 
of the merits of the cause.” The insinuation is that Chief-Justice Cockburn 
is or has been an unprincipled political adventurer, a trimmer ready to 
serve any party or leader for the sake of preferment. The exact opposite of 
this is the truth. If Sir Alexander Cockburn has one characteristic which 
is prominent above all others, it is his personal independence. ,Every person 
acquainted in the most superficial manner with modern British politics 
knows that to impute to him time-serving and trimming is to make a charge 
absurd in its incorrectness. Many recent occurrences well known to every 
intelligent reader, and notably the controversy with Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Chancellor Hatherly over an instance of ministerial favoritism in 
judicial promotion, will illustrate Sir Alexander’s independence and self-re- 
liance. Remembering the position which Mr. Cushing once held as a 
trusted leader of the Democratic party, and observing how he has employed 
his great learning and ability at Washington through several successive ad- 
ministrations, we should hardly have supposed that he would venture to use 
the comparison of an antagonist with Dugald Dalgetty to point an invective. 

Again, on page §9 it is said: “ When it was proposed to arraign Nelson 
and Brand as criminals in England for acts committed in Jamaica under pro- 
elamation of martial law, Sir Alexander Cockburn delivered a voluminous 
charge to the grand jury, which he afterwards published with additions and 
notes; notwithstanding the partiality and the urgency of which, the grand 
jury refused to find a bill; and it must be confessed that, as a charge, it 
was passionate, vague, declamatory, and confused; and as an exposition of 
law it is valueless when compared with the treatise of Mr. Whiting, in Ame- 
rica, on the same subject.” Two pages of criticism follow this extract. We 
must confess ourselves astounded at this particular attack. One would have 
thought that, to an American, to a citizen of a country in which the safe- 
guards of personal liberty lie at the very foundations of the whole civil 
polity, the position which the Chief-Justice assumed in this celebrated 
charge, his outspoken denunciation of tyranny clothed with petty official 
authority and shielded by class prejudices and by the selfishness of moneyed 
and trading interests, and his zealous endeavors to protect and avenge the 
weak and humble, would have seemed deserving of high praise, and would 
have in some measure condoned the offeuces committed by him at Geneva. 
Is it possible that the influences at Washington have the effect to destroy 
the notions of individual liberty which were once the distinction and the 
pride of Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic? A local outbreak in 
Jamaica had been dignified by the name of an insurrection, and had been 
put down by the military i such a manner as aroused a deep feeling of 
indignation among all true English Liberals. An attempt was made to 
bring the colonial governor and his subordinates to justice in Parliament. 
The Tories opposed as a matter of course; the Liberal Government made no 
movement, and the matter necesgarily dropped. Chief-Justice Cockburn 
then delivered the charge in question to a London grand jury. It failed be- 
cause the same mercantile spirit which enlisted itself on the side of the 
South for fear the cotton trade would be lost, was deaf to the claims of per- 
sonad liberty and individual rights, which might come in conflict with the 


gains derived from Jamaica plantations. Mr. Cushing declares that the 
Chief-Justice’s charge, “ as an exposition of the law, is valueless, when com- 
pared with the treatise of Mr. Whiting on the same subject.” We are familiar 
with the “ treatise of Mr. Whiting.” It is a collection of all the depart- 
mental orders and ail the sophistical arguments which upheld the legality 
of arbitrary arrests and of military tribunals for the trial of civilians; which 
explained away all the stern prohibitions of the Constitution ; and which 
were themselves brushed aside by the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court. Itis a treatise which any European ruler meditating a coup d'état 
in the interests of imperialism might even adopt as a convenient text-book, 
but which in a constitutional government should be placed in a political 
index expurgatorius. Compared with it, Chief-Justice Cockburn’s charge is 
like the breath of fresh air from the clear mountain-tops sweeping down into 
the enervating atmosphere of a malaria-stricken valley. 

Finally, Mr. Cushing conveys the impression that the British Government 
itself has repudiated Sir Alexander Cockburn’s opinion and conduct at Geneva 
as unnecessary and mischievous. This isa grave error of fact. It is true that 
immediately after the final decision Mr. Lowe, in some public address to 
his constituents, intimated that it would have been as well if Sir Alexander 
had voted in silence. Since that time, however, the opinion of the English 
people has been ascertained ; this opinion has reacted upon Parliament, and 
the Chief-Justice is now sustained by the popular volce and by the leaders 
of both the great political parties. On the night of the 2ist of March, the 
House of Commons debated a motion of Mr. Hardy, which involved the in- 
terpretation given to the “Three Rules” by the Tribunal of Arbitration. 
All the prominent speakers of both parties were in full accord as to the 
necessity of Governmental action protesting against the Tribunal’s interpre- 
tation, and the only difference of opinion was as to the proper time for moy- 
ing in the matter. In this debate, the action of the Chief-Justico was ap- 
proved by all the representative speakers who addressed the House, by the 
Government, and by the Opposition. We have thus called attention to some 
of Mr. Cushing’s errors of fact in his dealing with the British arbitrator; 
they plainly serve to weaken his case by drawing attention from the main 
issue, from a just and proper criticism of that arbitrator’s judgment to im- 
material questions and controversies. 

Mr. Cushing is very naturally satisfied with the results of the Treaty and 
of the arbitration; in his view, they are stupendous triumphs of American 
diplomacy and statesmanship. In an especial manner he urges—and he 
does this the more emphatically because of the adverse opinion—that, by 
the adoption of the ‘‘ Three Rules,” and by the construction precured to be 
put upon them, the United States has not assumed any additional or un- 
necessary burdens, has not increased its neutral duties nor abridged its 
neutral rights. Congress, he says, among other things, always had the 
power to pass a neutrality law, and in fact did long ago pass such a statute, 
which contemplates exactly the same acts and duties on the part of the 
Government as those required by the Treaty. We have not the time nor the 
space in which to examine Mr. Cushing’s statement of fact and of theory in 
detail. The Nation has fully discussed this particular subject, and has ex- 
pressed its opinion in no reserved or doubtful manner. The book under rc- 
view does not attempt to answer the course of reasoning by which that 
conclusion was reached, and we shall certainly not go over the ground 
again. But it may be proper to explain the exact point in issue. Certain 
neutral duties always rested upon the United States as well as upon every 
other nation. We may assume that these duties, although somewhat un- 
defined, were accurately summed up and sharply set forth in the “ Three 
Ruies.” Congress had long ago acknowledged the existence of these duties 
by passing the Neutrality or Foreign Enlistment Act. Now we might con- 
cede that thus far no greater burden of obligation had been placed upon the 
country ; although we make this concession simply as a matter of present 
argument, because the Three Rules, in fact, go far beyond the re- 
quirements of the Neutrality Act, and the very change of form— 
from the elastic unwritten to the fixed and statutory clauses of the 
Treaty — is itself an increase of liability. Upon these Three 
Rules the Tribunal of Arbitration has placed a construction which 
the American counsel vehemently advocated, and which the British 
as strenuously opposed. This construction explicitly contains and sets forth 
the following propositions of universal law: (1) absolute international 
duties rest upon the neutral, independent of any provisions of its own 
municipal law ; (2) its own municipal law is not, and cannot be, the cri- 
terion and measure of these duties; (3) ‘(due diligence” spoken of in the 
rules is a variable quantity, and depends upon the necessities of the belligerent. 
All these propositions were maintained by the United States, and, having 
been accepted at our instigation, we shall be bound by them in future. It 


is simply absurd, it is a foolish denial of the plainest truth, to say that these 





Indeed, it has 


propositions do not increase our neutral duties and burdens. 
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been well said that if the last of the series passes into the general code of finger on the works that please him for certain qualities that they have, end 

the International Law, it will be safer for a weak maritime neutral to take | can tell plainly what those qualities are, without distressing himse! , 


sides in any war and become a belligerent, than to remain a neutral and be 
subject to the reclamations which would flow from this rule. On the night 
of the 21st of March, Mr. Hardy moved an address to the Crown, praying 
that in bringing the Three Rules to the notice of foreizu powers, as required 
by the Treaty, Her Majesty would express her dissent from the construction 
placed upon them by the arbitrators, There was no attempt to impeach 
the rules themselves nor the Treaty. It may be remarked in passing that if 
Mr. Cushing’s argument is correct, the British Parliament has nothing to 
complain of, for it has recently passed an amended neutrality act which 
contains some provisions far more stringent than any in our own. The 
debate on this motion was interesting and instructive. Every one admitted 
that the reasoning of the Arbitration was wrong, however correct the deci- 
sion might be. Some thought that this reasoning was merely obiter, and of 
no binding character ; others that it was the ratio decidendi, and constituted 
the essence of the precedent. All agreed that in the proper time the subject 
of the motion should be attended to. 

We have a single suggestion to make, based upon this debate. The 
decision has been made in our favor, either by means of, or independently 
of, the construction put upon the Three Rules by the Tribunal. Hereafter 
this construction, and the practical consequences which flow from it, must 
weigh heavily against us, and create burdens which some time it will be diffi- 
cult to bear. We have no material interest in retaining this construction. 
No other nation but Great Britain has any interest in the Treaty, and Great 
Britain is anxious that we should join her in rejecting the interpretation 
given by the arbitrators. We suggest that the invitation should be ac- 
cepted. It would be statesmanship to accept it. Must we insist upon main- 
taining a rule of law which will operate against us hereafter, simply because 
we procured the court to decide it and apply it in our favor now, especially 
when the adverse litigant, while fully recognizing the validity of the present 
judgment, is willing to abandon the advantage which he might have in 
future? Were it not for the spirit of exultation over the result shown in 
all the official reports and proceedings of the State Department, and in this 
publication of Mr. Cushing, we should expect, as a matter of course, that 
the proposal now made in the British Parliament would be eagerly adopted 
by our Government, and that the old American doctrine of neutral rights 
would again become a favorite with the Administration, and be upheld in 
all diplomatic negotiations. We do not, however, anticipate any such wise 
and statesmaulike course. 


Fine Arts. 


AN INFIRMARY OF OLD MASTERS. 


1 collector of antiques treads a path full of snares, and though he is 

usually sustained by a good deal of the martyr’s self-complacency, yet 
that cannot always be proof against the public scepticism and the compas- 
sionate civility of friends, while his own doubts, which he may never divulge 
to the world, must give him terrible moments in private. A collection of 
three hundred pictures, illustrating the oil-painting art from the time of its 
paternity in Jan Van Eyck, has been arranged and exhibited for a charity 
at the German Savings-bank in Union Square. We have been given no 
reasons for doubting the good faith of the scheme, and prefer, until better 
informed, to take the theory of the management, namely, that a private 
gentleman of means and culture is exposing to us the fruits of a lifelong 
hobby for collecting. This connoisseur, Mr. Louis Durr, after a tedious his- 
tory of his antiquarian bargains and discoveries, after many a laborious 
washing-day spent in purifying his canvases, and alter repeated compari- 
sons in the European galleries, at last finds his museum in a shape for pub- 
licity. That some of his titles are guesses, that some of his originals may have to 
be degraded into copies, is likely enough, but at least there are illustrations 
of the styles characterizing almost all the great painters. For our own part 
we have found good and probable pictures enough to make our visits enter- 
taining, and we had rather dwell on such as have pleased us than on such 
as our faith is as yet too weak to bear. 

The study of old masters contains two elements which it is sometimes 
well to discriminate. There is the antiquarian element, and there is the 
artistic element. In the expert’s mind they are apt to be much confused; 
a ruived Leonardo is far more valuable than a perfect Luini, though the-lat- 
ter contains better food for the taste. It requires great courage to say it, 
but we sometimes suspect that a Leonardo is admirable because it is a good 
picture, and not because it is a Leonardo. We own to some sympathy with 
the fearless artistic person who can move through a gallery, and lay his 


| 








much over the little paragraph in the catalogue which gives a picture's po 
gree. There is something to be said for the imperturbable heretic whe oun 
enjoy a good thing whether it is proved a Correggiosity or not. Now, here 
is a gallery where the visitor, if he is skilled in telling good art from 
may rove without trammel, finding out his affinities, and detecting excclien 
ces, with full liberty to change one artist’s name for another whenever his 
study of the subject is deeper than the study of Mr. Durr. There is a fine 
canvas present, for instance, which we claim the privilege of admiring be 
fore we can decide whether it is by Ribera or Zurbaran. It is that with the 
half-length figure, No. 231, where, in a dusky Spanish glow of an impressive 
kind, is shown an old man half nude in his rags, who points with his com 
passes to a problem of Euclid’s. The geometer has a thought-worn face, 
ugly and fascinating, something between Socrates and Michac! Angelo; the 
drawing, whether of head, hands, or draperies, is finished and close; the 
tong, something warm for Zurbaran perhaps, rapidly deepens into fathom: 
less shadows of the Spagnoletto kind. Whoever painted this ge 
of art and character surely did a good work. Near by, however, banys a 
large piece of pretence, brought from seme chureh in Mexico, whose compo- 
sition and motive resemble some of the groups of Spaguoletto, but whose 
touch is niggling and timid; we may suppose it to be a true Ribera of an 
early period, or, more probably, a copy for colonial use from some original 
hard to trace. What we wish to point out is the fact that such a picture 
may be better than the proof-engravings we amass sometimes, if even its 


nume PHece 


authenticity cannot be proved, for the sincere study of a certain Spanish 
style. There are two compositions apparently painted or inspired by Mu- 
rillo. One, a small sketch of the famous * Immaculate Conception,” it is 


easy to call a copy, though that theory hardly aceounts for its being so 
sketchy at once and so broadly good, nor tor the eves of the Virgin being 
lowered instead of elevated in the rapture so familiar The other 
represents a king, surrounded by various tigures, receiving a parchment from 
the Madonna; the lighting and arrangement are quite characteristic of Mu 

rillo, and one of the assistants resembles him in tace; the grouping has a 
kind of affinity with the well-known specimen in Paris, where angels cook 
the dinner for a holy priest. In this rich painting, with its lights rolling 
around a focus like illuminated clouds about the sun, with its stately figures 
and wobile draperies, we venture to point out a canvas capable of yi 
the kind of enjoyment proper to a work of Murillo’s; it is numbered 225, 
and the finely imagined king in the foreground has been designated as Sant 
Ferdinand I., monarch of Castile, receiving from Our Lady the Code de /is 
Partidas. 


to us, 


] 


Mite 


A sketch of Saint Sebastian amongst his tormentors, strongly 
suggestive of Tintoretto, shows the graceful young saint in strong light like 
an Apollo; around him are the bold, unexpected groupings, in the le for 
which old Robusti would be no man’s debtor, including his favorite female 
figure leaning around a pillar; all over the tumult there passes, windlike, 
that sense of life and impetuosity which is Tintoretto’s gitt, and which 
makes us sometimes fear to wink before his compositions, lest the rushing 
forms should pass out of the tableau; here, again, we think we find a study 
which, whether origival or not, affords much of the instruction to be had in 
areal motif of the master’s. 
characteristics of Annibale Carracci, to whom it is a 
and is an able sketch from one of the eclect 
butable. Close to the “ Murillos,” a“ Supper at Em 
also differing from Veronese’s treatment of the subjec 
seems to us a careful copy of some replica; but certain parts, as the Christ 
and the foremost disciple, are particularly good, and well interpret the fresh, 
healthy, ornate sentiment of that grand Venetian. A great decoration by 
Luca Giordano, signed, seems to us genuine, partly because it is not appar- 
ently worth copying: a romantic, gracciul Paris, eligible cicishee for a god- 
dess, hands the apple to a tiny-footed Venus, amidst the remaining contest- 


sty 


A strong, crisp, clever dash at a Pietd has the 
ssigned ; it is on pper, 
to whomsoever atiri- 
but 
the Louvre picture, 


ie schools, 





ius,” resembling 


tin 





ants and some spectators ; one of these, a river-god in a corner, makes a fine 
sketch, his white hair and beard spouting as cascades, and jets running from 
his eyes and lips, The picture contains shocking drawing, of which Fa 
Presto was perfectly capable on occasions, While he was, as Taine declares 


ls . ° ° . . . . . . 
| in his ‘Italy,’ a born child of the artistic race, hesitating between miracle- 


i 


worker and sloyep. In his case history yields us a parable of a new type, the 
Prodigal Father; and, regarding this clever performance mitigated by haste, 
we seem to see the spendthrift parent bending over and applying the goad 
to talent, that its greedy extravagance may be ministered unto. 

Two heads by Philippe de Champagne, a Madonna and a Gabrie!, ve 
sufficient'y impressed with his pale, false elegance ; a portrait by Rigaud, 
the very inadequate “‘ Vandyck ” of France, has enough of his pretentious 
flutter and his academic correctness to be accepted; two female heads, 
labelled Greuge, are most limp and halting copies ; a composition of cherubs 
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playing in the clouds with bubbles and an hour-glass may pass, we think, 
without dangerous challenging, for a Boucher; and there are some large 
color-sketcbes, showing a ready, free, but tortuous kind of strength, which 


uot improbably represent the first thoughts of Le Brun for his series of | 


in the Louvre. There are various Claudes, Wat- 


teaus, and Poussivs about which we offer no opinion, and some Joseph Ver- 


** Alexander's ‘Triumphs ” 


nets which appear to us characteristic enough. 


Just as there is a continual temptation for the schoolboy in the chapters of 


be defined or not, makes it a valuable antique or an enticing counterfeit. A 
large panel, with a subject of “ Christ Sinking beneath the Cross,” from 
Diirer’s “‘ Passion,” is so good and characteristic that for many purposes of 
the artist it may pass for Nuremberg work. Near the triptych hangs an 


| unacknowledged head, the portrait of some bishop perhaps, richly framed 


| in rosso antico, with inlayings of lapis-lazuli and onyx. 


, 


An “ Eece Homo’ 


| of great quaintness and laborious finish is not improbably credited to Ma- 


Susanuah and Maceabees which he does not find in the canonical books, sodo | 


we find ourselves impelled to the apocrypha of the collection, which we 


hoped we could avoid mentioning. There is, it is almost needless to say, a 
Raphael present. [tis a‘ Holy Family,” like the Aldobrandini one in de- 
ign, painted on paper, mach retouched, and cemented to an old wormy 
bourd, which is marked with a seal; the cleaning process here revealed every 
of a sketch—wandering half-effaced 
Every Raphael in existence being scrupulously catalogued and accurately 


located, we dare not yield our credulity to this interesting pretender; the 


evidence pencil-marks and heads. 


utmost we venture to say for it is that the paper-pavel-pencil-and-color 
method is au odd way to go about making a copy for the auctions, and that 
the little Saint Johu has a treacherous resemblance to Raphael’s baby-studies. 
Another applicant for our suffrage is a very large canvas, which, black at 
first, turned out on cleaning to hold a ‘‘ Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence,” 
perplexingly like aud unlike Titian’s pictures of the subject in the Escorial 
aud in the chureh of the Jesuits at Venice. Now, Titian was a shocking 
draughtsman, in the opinion of Michael Angelo, and colorists make the fact 
a merit; Sut if he ever drew such a back as that.of the executioner here, 
who stirs the fire, he deserves to have been corrected with hot charcoal from 
under his saint’s gridiron. The nomenclature of many such pictures as this 
would be greatly moditied if our collectors kept in view the large number of 
copies made by skilfal craftsmen in the last two hundred years for American 
churches of the Romauist belief. In this case, though, a comparison with 
the engraving after Titian shows intelligent changes in the figures, and al- 
teratious in the proportion, from the hand of no vulgar or slavish imitator. 
One more “ Titian,” and we may return to the pleasanter ways of compara- 
tive belief: a head on a panel, labelled as from the collection of General-in- 
Chief Alix of Westphalia, is lettered with * Pietro Aretino” in gold above, 
and “ Txxx,” beneath, and is conceived to be a likeness of the poet by 
his friend, painted in 1530. However, as it is not like Aretino, and not like 
Titian, and as the master can be shown to have signed hardly more than 
once or twice with a simple “ T,” the beholder will probably wish to wait 
for further evidence before yielding conviction. 

In German and Dutch art the collection loses itself, and becomes almost 
invisible, drowned beneath the blackness of time. The “ Diirer,” No. 26, is 
a triptych where, out of the gloomiest of backgrounds, bend forth the heads 
of saiuts and a group of “Christ with the Tribute Money”; the work is 
properly marked and monogrammed, with the date of 1525; it has little 
of the look of the ordinary Diirer, being modern in draperies and senti- 
meut. We are asked to suppose that the great German’s trip to the Nether- 
lands has superimposed some novelty in fashions and colors upon his style ; 
and really the miniature finish of the faces, whether the picture’s authorship 
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“ERMAN AND 


buse. A ‘“‘ Barbarossa,” or at least a red-bearded knight, has a face model- 
led with all the best delicacy of the old schools, and is assigned to Lucas 
Kranach. A “ Christ Blessing Children,” a group with twenty-one heads, 
is accredited to P. Pourbus, born at Goudain 1510. A head of a rough man 
in a cap, leaning doggedly on the hand, is awarded to Quentin Matsys, the 
blacksmith-painter, and seems to be strong, but is suspended so untortunately 


| beside a bright window that the most willing examination retires baffled 


from the decision. A multitudinous composition painted on wood with ex- 
treme elegance we see no reason for denying to Franz Francken the Elder ; 
it shows the “ Passage of the Red Sea,” with the arches of water breaking 
up in a singular way to drown the hard-hearted Pharaoh. The specimens of 
this master at Blenheim are said to be inferior in beauty to this in- 


| teresting example, which exhibits a strange daintiness in the midst 


of its overwhelming subject-matter. A small ‘“ Proserpine and Pluto,” 
173, is mobile, rich, and sketchy, and has much the look of a veritable 
Rubens. Among a multitude-of Dutch cabaret scenes and kermesses, the 


| interiors assigned to Adrian Brouwer seem to have a truly authentic look, 


| and to be valuable examples of chiaroscuro. 


A “Cavalry Fight,” No. 132, 


| appears to us to have been very near the palette of Rembrandt; and at any 


| 





CATALOGUE. The at- 


rate to be about as valuable for purposes of study as most of the Dutch pic- 
tures accessible in this country. A ‘‘ Hobbema,” No. 129, we have less faith 
in; but in the case of this and of many other landscapes presented, we find 
the hint and the claim which a famous touch leaves in the spectator’s mind : 
something less imposing, perhaps, than absolute conviction, but more in- 
structive and reassuring than the suggestion leit by the best engraving. 

There are some valuable portraits. Dr. Bainbridge and his wife, in for- 
cible, convincing fidelity, regard us from the canvas of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the picture numbered 212, and lately belonging to the collection of Sully 
the artist. The lady pinches a guitar, with the air of a précieuse; the 
husband, pride in his port, defiance in his eye, swells behind her, the ideal 
of a representative Briton. A somewhat faded female likeness of refined 
modelling, and recalling some of the portraiture in the feminine line of Van 
der Helst, takes the -preceding number. <A vast black Spanish picture, a 
lady in velvet with her children, we must decline to remember the sins of 
in our orisons as a true Velasquez. But in this and other cases where we 
feel the hardness ot unbelief, we disburthen ourselves of a surmise without 
venturing upon full denial. The discrimination of old pictures is, under the 
most favorable circumstances, an attribute of lovg self-education. Many 
other qualities beside their purely artistic ones must enter into the question 
of their authorship. But while waiting for a Professor Waagen to give 
an opinion upon these carefully gathered specimens, we shall beg to 
retain in memory the pleasurable impression which many of them have 
given us. 
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out-of-the-way information.” 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
APRIL 29, 1273 
Nos HY is much easier, Commercial paper is more in demand, and prime 
4 numes or first-class railway acceptances sell at from 10 to 12 per cent. 
Call loans vary from? per cent. currency to gy and interest ; 7 per cent. gold 
being the most geveralrate, The most important feature is the return move- 
ment afeurrency to the city, which, so faf as reported by the express compa 
nies, has been of considerable amount ($8,500,000), and including a fair propor- 
tion of legal tenders. Albany has passed a bill providing for 
the forfeiture of interest, and not as heretofore of the principal, on usurious 
louns. This is considered very unsatisfactory, as it does not permit free and 


The Senate at 


legal transactions in money at the current market rates. 

The bank statement is favorable. The National banks in the Clearing- 
house hold $319,400 surplus above the legal reserve ; the apparent total 
deficiency of about $300,000 in the 25 per cent. required by law being caused 
by a deticiency of $622,675 in the State banks. The statement ia ss follows: 


April 19 April 26. Differences. 
DN stiaws\ senushaws decane ushewneks $270,190,600 — $269 301.900 Dec. $838,700 
SN 2.6 cieacex<scuads Janus 16.116 400 15,989,700 lec, 126.700 
Circuiation. ....... 27,713,300 27, 737°700 Inc. 24.490 
Deposits ieee 187,167,300 188, 220.600 Inc. 1,053,300 
Legal tenders......... sepusnehumes 36,619. ,800 37,690,600 Inc. 1,070,800 
The following shows the. relation between the total reserve and total liabilities: 

April 19 April 26 Differences. 
BI ah cieddndcaven ee g eases $16.116,400 $16,589. 700 Dec, $126,700 
PP OID, cc ccncumaddscadsnwere sacnewes 36,619,800 37,690,600 Inc. 1.070 800 








Tne. $944,100 


Total reserve $52,736 200 $53.680 300 








Circulation....... sane 27,713,300 27,737,700 Inc. 24,401 
Deposits ..... pelted ke casa Neiars caceaee ee 187,167,300 188,220,600 Inc. 1,053,300 
Total liabilities - _$214,880.600 $215,958.30 Inc. 1,077,700 
25, per cent. reverve..............00 eoeee 58,720,150 53,989,575 

Deficiency in legal reserve. 983.950 309,275 Dec. 674,675 


The following statement separates the National from the State banks: 


National, State. Total. 
EC a ae ’ sash sanendus $252.177,900 $57,124.000 $269.361,990 
Specie... shihebimhs basin dened rusdie kes 14,471,000 1,538,700 15,989,700 


33,237. 700 4.452.900 
161,862,500 26,358,100 
27,694,700 43,000 


37,690,600 
188,220,600 
27,737,700 


Legal tenders...... 
Deposits rrer ty ST 
ING a:b tes esdebaniedeeeeneceudcnuewens 


The stock market has been very dull, quotations remaining tolerably 
steady. The buoyancy which carried prices up last week was taken advan- 
tage of by parties to realize, causing considerable heaviness. The Atlantic 
National Bank affair also caused a fall of from 14 to 1 per cent. New 
Jesey Southern has become a speculative stock under the leadership of 
Jay Gould. It is rumored that the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Indianapolis Railroad will pass into the control of the Lake Shore party. 
That creditable and sole representative of American commerce, Pacific 
Maii, is again short of American ships, and proposes to make the China trip 
of Ist June with an English steamer, and trust for compensation to Congress 
—a policy exactly the reverse of the prudent maxim of trusting to Provi- 
dence and keeping powder dry. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the ' wee kK e nding April 2 26, 1873: 








Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day. Thursday Friday. Saturday. Sales Sh's 

N -C.@&H.R. O1% 128, OLS 102 101tg 101%) 1004 10146 1g = by 101% 101 70,900 
Lan 2 SHore....0.. WIG Be WI BW) H2Q Y2R) M136 9156 92 ; 95, 93K 47,400 
Krie ggoceets ong fie 66% HY Hy 65% GY 6) | bb 32 Gilg en 654% 656 59,400 
do pid...) GH 77 4g TH — ae ee Boe See 
Union Pacific..... 3 =: BBG] B2% «8B%K) By «83 | 31% Te eae 29 000 
Chi ‘ N.W re am BI baka BO FRG FZ BY | SL BIN BLK BIK).....-ee0e 15,000 
0. rnfd... BGs the 7 ri se DUE seansweneee st Big i cccccccces Ot 

N. J. Central...... OO 100 1004g 100% 100 1100 WOU OO 100 |g... 1,500 
Reck Isiand.......:109 09H 108% 109%, 108% 10944 WT% 10447 1081¢ 109) | 10R5¢ 109 22 200 
Mil. & =. Paul. % 6% Gy G14 60 6l'< 505 61%! Gy 61 Ao GOK 122,300 
. DD. pid. 1% 2 “a 7354 Bs 7 T3'4 oe 4 BY TH | Be Be brt00 
Wabash, : =» G9 Thy G94 Wig) G93 “Olq) GIG Wg) F044 TOR! Wg 105 22,900 
PD. L. & Western .. 100 1005, 100% 100% 10 100 |u0 100 | 99% 100 |........... 1,20 
BH. H. & Erte....... 2% 3% 3% 3% 2%) 3 1 ae ee 3 400 
2 aaa 41%, 45% HY 1, sid 4i% AD 44%; 444G 445%) 4H 4b 47.000 
©. GS. Gecccssis 39 SOR Sg B81¢! BRIG 88%) BB SBR) BBR SON) B94 BOK 14.000 
A * - eee “SK ST 8 R6\, 85g 86%) SHY 86 B5'¢ 864g) B4ig 86 242.500 
Pac ifle Matl....... SYN 61, SNK GOK 58g 59% 57% 59%) 58h5 59K! SS 5914 140.100 
The Bull’s Head Bank is reorganized, and again doing business. Its im- 


pairment of capital has been made good, and the proceedings in bankruptcy 
discontinued upon the payment by the bank of the legal costs and fees, 
which amount to $5,603 75. 
the week, has failed utterly and scandalously, through def aleations ofits cashier, 
who has embezzled about $425,000 belonging to the bank and its customers. 

‘dness of the Washington City Board of Public 
These certificates re- 
The assessed 


Certificates of indebt 
Works have lately been offered for salein New York. 
present a liability the total of which is absolutely unknown. 


value of real estate in Washington has been arbitrarily increased fifty per 
cent. for the purpose of evading the limitation of indebtedness prescribed in 
the creation of the District; and yet, with this increase, the percentage of 
indebtedness has not been kept within the letter of the law; and the “‘ Ring” 
appear to have added to the city debt at the rate of $1,000,000 per month for 


The Atlantic National Bank, at the very end of 





| the past eighteen months. It is probable that the total obligation exceeds 


| 











$20,000,000. This, for a corporate existence of less than two years, and a 


mixed population of about 135,000, who are not engaged in trade or manu- 


; factures, is such convincing evidence of recklessness, rascality, and insol- 


vency that it is to be hoped these certificates will be found as unsalable 
here as in their place of nativity. 

Great interest attaches in railroad circles to the decision just rendered in 
the case of the Covington and Lexington Railroad Company vs. Bowler. 
The road was, some years since, sold at public foreclosure sale, and purchased 
by the defendant—a director in the Company—for himself. The decision of 
the Court is unanimous that, whether acting in good or bad faith, the de- 
fendant could hold the property only as trustee for the old Company, and 
that, on an accounting to him for expenses in satisfaction of judgments, re- 
pairs, and improvemeuts, the plaintiffs are entitled to a share of all profits, 
and to resume control of the road. This important decision directly affects 
several suits now pending in similar causes; amongst others, those arising 
in the New York and Fort Lee and Hudson River West Shore roads, which, 
under the name of “ New. York, West Shore, and Chicago,” have lately con- 
solidated and reorganized, and the new president, Governor Page, is now on 
his way to Europe, with hopes that an Amsterdam “ Syndicate” “will take 
its first mortgage bonds. The previous history of this Company, the pre- 
sent suits, the fate of the Rockford and Rock Island and other bonds, the 
difficulties with the California and Oregon Railroad Company, the fact that 
near $60,000,000 of defaulted American railroad obligations are now held in 
Germany, do not seem sufficient warning to foreign capitalists, and, with 
railroad investments second in intrinsic value to no securities in the world 
constantly to be had here, our German friends charitably select such as 
would not be purchased at any price by a respectable American banking 
firm. The old securities of the West Shore road have long been offered at 
five or ten cents on the dollar, and we learn of bonds of the new Company 
for sale here already, probably before the first day’s work has been done by 
the incoming administration of the ‘ reorganized” affair, which, not owning 
so much as a locomotive, owes hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In Boston, Hartford, and Erie Railroad matters, bills have been filed 
in the different United States Courts through which the road passes, claim. 
ing that portions of the property are to be taken for the general floating 
debt, proved in bankruptey. The amount of such debts is comparatively 
small, only a few hundred thousand dollars, and it is thought that, after 
their satis/action, any surplus must go to the shareholders, if, as is asserted, 
the Berdell bondholders have relinquished all rights by taking possession of 
their mortgage security, it being held that in bankruptcy no party holding 
security can participate in bankrupt assets unless he has first given up the 
security he helds for the benefit of all creditors. Among property thus laid 
claim to is the stock of the Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill road, the Nor- 
wich and Worcester lease, and the Boston depots and water- front. 

Government securities have continued active and high. As the market 
is practically bare of bonds, it seems likely that prices will advance. There 
has been little doing in Southern State bonds. The market is steady as far 
as quotations g», but there are few, if any, actual transactions. Business in 
railroad bonds is not large, but the prices are firm, particularly for old 
established roads, and sales at the board, as well as over the counter, are 
decidedly on the increase. in a few weeks’ disbursements on account of in- 
terests, payments by the Government, and by States, cities, and corpora- 
tions, will exceed the suin of $100,000,000, of which much the larger part, 
owing to the relatively high price of Government and good railroad stocks, 
will be reinvested in railroad bonds. Union Pacific land-grants have ad- 
vanced to 75. The land sold by this road during the month of March was 
17,626 acres, at an average price of $479 per acre, amounting to $84,461. 
The total sales to April 1, 1273, are 703,437 acres, at an average price of 
$4 27 per acre, amounting to $3,003,430, Gold closed for the week at 11733 
to 117!3, and has been less active on speculative transactions. Whether 
the advance movement is broken, and we are drifting into a permanent de- 
clive, is not well ascertained. The imports at the port for the last week were 
of the specie value of $2,083,748 of dry goods, and $8,252,015 of general mer- 
chandise. The specie exports for the week were $773,018, or, since January 
1, $17,121,441, against-$9,187,334 for the corresponding time in 1872. On the 
other hand, the exports of cotton from all the ports for the week were 60,372 
bales, against 28,971 bales for the same period last year, and the total ex- 
ports are 2,105,900 bales for the cotton year, against 1,746,825 bales in 1872, 
whilst the stock still on hand is almost double that of the previous year. 
It is stated that $1,000,000 of coin is on the way here from London, and it is 
probable that on Monday the Goverument will commence paying the May 
— The rates in the gold market range from 7 per cent. for earry- 
ing to 4 per cent. for borrowing. 
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